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The Supreme Peril in Europe 


INPROVIDENCE AND WANT OF FORESIGHT 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Leader of the Opposition, House of Commons, London, England 
Delivered over the radio, London, England, August 19, 1950 


HEN PARLIAMENT sep 


irated a month ago, the 





Cjovernment had just placed betore us their £100m. 

plan tor stier votheniny our defences. Five davs later, 

the Prime Minister asked me to go to see him at Downing 

Street set there re vad to me the announcement of an entire- 

ly new and much larger plan costing three or four hundred 

million a year for three years, and requiring far-reaching 
ch ( nm our whole national industry ind economy. 

Obviously, this was a matter on which the House of Com- 

mons should be consulted at the earliest moment. Indeed, 

we are all entitled to be told why there should have been 


between the policy 26 and that 


mimense chanve } 


of. August 2. 
\tter our talk, | wrote to Mr 
support to all 
! which were 
tain, | said, 


nd that surprisingly 


f July 


Attlee that we should 
proposed by the Govern- 
national 


"iVe Ou’ neasures 
“It is cer- 
“that we are in a condition of vreat danger 
little practical results have followed 
outlay of control of man- 
during recent vears.” I added 
to form efhcient combatant units of 
hardly any at and that if 
forward well conceived plans 
involved length ot 
Conservative 


necessary for defence. 


_—- iin. eamnatendiniiente Snirck 


from the immense money and 


wer used by the Government 


that our urgent need 


have the present time, 


- 
- 


} 


nment could bring 


kind, even if they increasing the 
recommend the 
' upport such measures both in Pa 
country. We 
party ditterences, deep 
cent years. 


I thought 


mpulsory service, | should 
liament and the 
should rise 


hold that 


national above 





and wide as thev have become in re- 





this ofter was fair and friendly and | hoped 


date should be earlier 
off. 

Mr. Eden and I, with the Liberal leader, Mr. Clement 
Davies, were invited by Mr. Attlee to visit him at Downing 
Street, and after a lengthy and none too pleasant discussion 
he arbitrarily refused our request for an earlier recall. 1 do 
not think it is a wise or right course for a Prime Minister 
in a minority of nearly 2m. votes at the recent election, and 
with a majority of only one in the House of Commons at 
the last crucial division, to treat with so little consideration 
the views of those political opponents who offer to support 
him in all the things that matter most and on whose help 
he is counting to carry through the measures necessary for 
public security. It is a bad thing that his Majesty’s Prime 
Minister should show himself so sullenly resolved to lead 
only one-half of the nation. 

We see from day to day many instances of the improvi- 
dence and want of foresight with which our affairs are con- 
ducted. Take this case of sending the expeditionary force 
to Korea. On June 27 the United Nations called upon their 
members to defend South Korea against violent aggression 
from the north. It took the Socialist ‘Gov ernment a month to 
make up their minds whether or not to send an expeditionary 
force to comply with this request of the United Nations. 
There was no new fact in the interval. Another month has 
passed since the decision to send a small force from here was 
announced, and more than a third month will pass before it 
can embark on its six weeks’ voyage. I should myself have 
thought it better to have sent even a smaller force in good 
time from Hongkong and to replace it from home later on. 


or its announcement have been put 








same S| Was not, how I was told this was impossible but now it has been done. 
even the usual consultation with the ofhcial Opposi p 
| } ! sACK OF REVISION 
fore the summoniny of Parliament tor September 12 , CK I ION 
‘ . oo ‘ = . 
need. A month’s interval for an emergency recall There are graver cases of lack of prevision, of hesitancy 
. ‘ - 
nent seemed much too long. | thought either the and changes of plan which are at work throughout our 
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whole system of defence, adding to its heavy cost and dimin- 
ishing its already inadequate strength. Some of these are 
more suited to a secret session of Parliament than to a pub- 
lic broadcast. I have already mentioned in Parliament the 
astonishing episode of selling hundreds of our jet fighters 
to Egypt and the Argentine, and actually sending some to 
Russia at an earlier period, when our own auxiliary air forces 
so urgently needs them, and this at a time when, by estab- 
lishing the American bomber base in East Anglia—a policy 
which we, the Opposition, supported on national grounds— 
we have placed ourselves in the front line of targets in the 
event of war. 

I heard a few days ago of a case which shows the same 
kind of intirmity and disconnection of thought and action, 
though in a different sphere. The head of the Craven 
Brothers machine tools works at Stockport—the largest but 
one for producing these vital and very slowly made instru- 
ments—informed me that he had for more than two years 
been asking the Government, the Ministry of Supply, 
whether he should fulfill his contracts for making machine 
tools for Soviet Russia, particularly tools of the class re- 
quired for the manufacture and repair of tanks, and whether 
he should go on doing this, when so many of our own Royal 
Ordnance factories are in sore need of renovation for this 
very purpose. He could not get any clear guidance. He told 
me that his highly-skilled craftsmen were seriously disturbed 
at doing work of this kind for Soviet Russia and satellite 
Poland, which they feared would weaken our country and 
strengthen its most likely assailant. 

They also did not like the presence of Russian Govern- 
ment inspectors under present conditions inside their work- 
shops, where a lot of confidential production is also being 
done for his Majesty's Government. Surely orders should 
be given now to stop the export by any firm of machine 
tools, Diesel engines, and the like, to Soviet Russia and other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, and thus release those 
firms from the contracts by which they are otherwise bound. 
1 understand that the Prime Minister is going to speak on 
this subject next week, and I trust that he will be able to 
tell us, when he speaks, that this at any rate has been done. 


THe Part or GERMANY 


But fancy going on in this sort of way from day to day, 
with this lack of control while everything is getting worse 
and when we are literally begging the United States for aid 
in every form. It is a glaring example of the lack of grip, 
conception, and design by our present Ministerial planners. 
What is the use of appealing to the country for unity, exer- 
tion, and further sacrifices when such feebleness of purpose 
vitiates our action? The question we must ask ourselves is 
how much more of this is going on all over the place? An- 
other example of the Government’s lack of foresight is shown 
in their treatment of the question of inviting German aid for 
the defense of Western Europe and of their own hearths and 
homes. 

Five months have passed since I raised this matter in Par- 
liament, and Mr. Attlee then described what I said as “‘ir- 
responsible” —these were the same words as | think he used 
about abolishing petrol rationing. Now his Government are 
making plans with the representatives of America and 
Europe for doing this very thing, for bringing Germany to 
the system of defence. Perhaps it is better to be irresponsible 
and right, than to be responsible and wrong. 

I am certainly thankful not to be responsible for what 
has happened to our country and its Empire during the last 


five years. At Strasbourg, where we had a meeting the 


other day of the Council of Europe, two very remarkable 
things happened. The Germans declared that they did not 
want to create a German national army, but were willing 
to serve in a European defence force; and secondty, France, 
by a noble gesture, welcomed the idea of French and German 
soldiers standing side by side in defence of freedom. This is 
a great event in the history of Europe, and I am proud to 
have had something to do with it. 

Alas, it also marks the fence of common peril which op- 
presses us all. Dr. Adenauer, the German Prime Minister, 
points to the very large, heavily armed Communist German 
forces which have been raised in the Russian zone, which, he 
says, may amount to several hundred thousand men. They 
are disguised as police, but they are really an army. Is not 
this exactly the same technique which the Kremlin oligarchy 
carried out in Northern Korea before the recent attack? 
Except, of course, that the danger in Europe is nearer and 
on an incomparably larger scale. 

Mr. Shinwell has made public what those who study 
these matters had long known; namely that the Brussels 
Treaty and Atlantic Pact Powers in western Europe are 
already out-numbered six, seven, or eight to one—it may 
be more 





by the Russian armies, ‘to say nothing of their 
satellites and Communist pawns. That is a terrible tact. 


BETRAYAL OF SECRET 

We have not been able ourselves to make the atomic 
bomb although we played so great a part in its discovery 
during the war. But the Russian Soviets have had the 
secret betrayed to them by their spies and fanatics and we 
have been informed by our own Government that they have 
begun to make it. It is indeed a melancholy thought that 
nothing preserves Europe from an overwhelming military 
attack except the devastating resources of the United States 
in this awful weapon. That is at the present time the sole 
deterrent against an aggressive Communist invasion. No 
wonder the Communists would like to ban it in the name of 


peace. They would then have Europe naked and at their 
mercy. 
European and British weakness endangers peace for which 


we must all patiently strive. We are in great danger. It is 
not a new danger. | have warned you about it for several 
vears. But it is only since the war has broken out in Korea 
that people have begun to realise how we all stand. I have 
several times said that I do not believe that a major war is 
imminent. No one can be sure, but I believe myself we still 
| 


have a breathing space and that if we use it wisely we may 


still ward off this horror from the world. I am sorry that an 
effort was not made to have a personal talk on 
with the 


a high level 
I urged this at 
Edinburgh in February last but nothing was done and all 
sorts of things have happened since. 


leaders ot the Soviet (sovernment. 


My eves are not fixed upon Korea. thouvh | 
American action there, 


ad Imire the 
and am glad 


our men are going to 
help. There m ty soon be Communist attacks upon ‘Tibet and 
Persia. But the supreme peril is in Europe. We must trv t 
close the hideous gap on the European front. If, in 
three vears, 


Oo 
two or 
should that be 


granted us, we can make a re- 


the Tron 
United States maintain 
and increase their superiority in the atomic bomb, the best 
hope will be given for reaching a final peace settlement. 
The only way to deal with Communist Russia is by having 
superior strength in one form or and then acting 
with reason and fairness. This is the plan for the battle of 
peace and the only plan which has a chance of success. 


defence for the tree count 
Curtain, while at the same time the 


sponsible outside 


another 
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Here at hon the Socialist policy since the war has not cast away the remaining chances, or the chances of all 
( own pe ! need painful manne the free democracies, of averting a new world war and of 
Wi ( (5 J We have to make not being wiped out in it, if it comes. If the Ministers— 


teach other. But we must never forget that, many of them at heart well-meaning and patriotic men— 
ir party differences may be, we all share the who have had all this power and control for the last five 
1 we when we' wake up, t to defend years are proved to be incapable of meeting our dire need, 
the ne great causes. | pray we may wake up in time. it is for Parliament and, above all, for the nation to say 
| 1 the few nutes in which I may speak to whether they should not be replaced by others before it is 
I h J } ut now can only say: let us too late. 


Formosa Must be Defended 


OUR STRATEGIC FRONTIER 
By DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, General of the Army of the United States, 


Supreme Commander in Japan for the Allied Powers, Commander in the Field for the United Nations. 
Message to the Fifty-first National Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Chicago, Illinois, as inserted in the Congressional Record, dugust 28, 1950 


CLYDE A. LEWIS, commander in chief, Veterans of Forcign Wars of the United States, Chicago, Ill. 


17th has moved me 
deeply and I trust that you will convey to all of my 
; comrades in arms of the Veterans of Foreign Wars as- 
: embled on the occasion of our fifty-first annual national en- 
campment my assurance that their confidence and support 
will give this command much added strength to meet the 
tests of battle which lie immediately ahead. Tell them that 
! am happy to report that their successors in arms now en- 
raving the enemy along our battle lines in South Korea are 
exemplifying that same high standard of devotion, fortitude, 
ind valor which characterized their own march to victory 
when they themselves engaged in combat in the field. From 
enior commanders down through all ranks, their tactical 
kill, their invincible determination, and their fighting quali- 
ties against a fanatical foe, well trained, expertly directed 
and heavily armed, have upheld our country’s finest tradi- 
tions. “Toward victory, however difficult the road, they are 
ving an account of themselves which should make every 
\merican heart beat with pride and infinite satisfaction. 


OUR inspiring message of the 









In view of misconceptions currently being voiced concern- 
the relationship of Formosa to our strategic potential in 

the Pacific, | believe it in the public interest to avail myself 
this opportunity to state my views thereon te you, all of 
having fought understand 


ot 


whom overseas broad strategic 


CONnCE pts. 


To begin with, any appraisal of that strategic potential 
requires an appreciation of the changes wrought in the course 


he past war. Prior thereto the western strategic frontier 


of the United States lay on the littoral line of the Americas 
with an exposed island salient extending out through Hawaii, 
Midway, and Guam to the Philippines. That salient was 
not an outpost of strength but an avenue of weakness along 


WW ch the enemy could and did att ick Us, The Pacific Wits 


tential area of advance for any predatory force intent 


king at the bordering land areas. 

\ll of this w changed by Pa \ rv. Our str 
( trontier then shifted to ¢ ce th enti Pacific 
) a | } ) he r \ matt [) t l i lon 
( which Nas become i i O pl TEC s Ss long 
We hold it. Indeed, it acts a . 2 ytective shi ‘Id tor all 

1] ¢ danse — ac 
of the Americas and all free lands of the Pacific Ocean area. 


ae. ee 
i chain of islands, 


extending in an arc from the Aleutians to the Marianas, 
held by us and our allies. 

From this island chain we can dominate with air power 
every Asiatic port from Vladivostok to Singapore, and pre- 
vent any hostile movement into the Pacific. Any predatory 
attack from Asia must be an amphibious effort. No am- 
phibious force can be successful without control of the sea 
lanes and the air over those lanes in its avenue of advance. 
With naval and air supremacy and modest ground elements 
to defend bases, any major attack from continental Asia 
toward us or our friends of the Pacific would be doomed to 
failure. 

Under such conditions the Pacific no longer represents 
menacing avenues of approach for a prospective invader—it 
assumes instead the friendly aspect of a peaceful lake. Our 
line of defense is a natural one and can be maintained with 
a minimum of military effort and expense. It envisions no 
attack against anyone nor does it provide the bastions essen- 
tial for offensive operations, but properly maintained would 
be an invincible defense against aggression. If we hold this 
line we may have peace—lose it and war is inevitable. 

The geographic location of Formosa is such that in the 
hands of a power unfriendly to the United States it consti- 
tutes an enemy salient in the very center of this defensive 
perimeter, 100-150 miles closer to the adjacent friendly seg- 
ments—Okinawa and the Philippines—than any point in 
continental Asia. 





At the present time there is on Formosa a concentration 
of operational air and naval bases which is potentially greater 
than any similar concentration on the Asiatic mainland 
between the Yellow Sea and the Strait of Malacca. Addi- 
tional bases can be developed in a relatively short time by 
an aggressive exploitation of all World War II Japanese 
facilities. 

An enemy force utilizing those installations currently 
available could increase by 100 percent the air effort which 
could be directed against Okinawa as compared to op- 
erations based on the mainland and at the same time could 
direct damaging air attacks with fighter-type aircraft against 
friendly installations in the Philippines, which are currentl) 
beyond the range of fighters based on the mainland. Our 
air supremacy at once 


r 





would become doubtful 
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As a result of its geographic location and base potential, 
utilization of Formosa by a military power hostile to the 
United States may either counterbalance or overshadow 


of the United States frontline position. Formosa in the 
hands of such a hostile power could be compared to an un- 
sinkable aircraft carrier and submarine tender ideally lo- 
cated to accomplish offensive strategy and at the same time 
checkmate defensive or counteroffensive operations by friend- 
ly forces based on Okinawa and the Phillippines. 

This unsinkable carrier-tender has the capacity to operate 
from 10 to 20 air groups of types ranging from jet fighters 
to B-29 type bombers as well as to provide forward operating 
facilities for short-range coastal submarines. In acquiring 
this forward submarine base, the efficacy of the short-range 
submarine would be so enormously increased by the addi- 
tional radius of activity as to threaten completely sea traffic 
from the south and interdict all sea lanes in the western 
Pacific. Submarine blockade by the enemy with all its de- 
structive ramifications would thereby become a virtual cer- 
tainty. 

Should Formosa fall and bases thereafter come into the 
hands of a potential enemy of the United States, the latter 
will have acquired an additional fleet which will have been 
obtained and can go maintained at an incomparably lower 
cost than could its equivalent in aircraft carriers and sub- 
marine tenders. Current estimates of air and submarine re- 
sources in the Far East indicate the capability of such a 
potential enemy to extend his forces southward and still 
maintain an imposing degree of military strength for em- 
ployment elsewhere in the Pacific area. 

Historically, Formosa has been used as a springboard 
for just such military aggression directed against areas to 
the south. The most notable and recent example was the 
utilization of it by the Japanese in World War II. At the 
outbreak of the Pacific war in 1941 it played an important 
part as a staging area and a supporting base for the various 
Japanese invasion convoys. The supporting air forces of 
Japan’s Army and Navy were based on fields situated along 
southern Formosa. 

From 1942 through 1944 Formosa was a vital link in the 


transportation and communications chain which stretched 


from Japan through Okinawa and the Philippines to south- 
east Asia. As the United States carrier forces advanced into 
the western Pacific, the bases on Formosa assumed an in- 
creasingly greater role in the Japanese defense scheme. 
Should Formosa fall into the hands of a hostile power, 
history would repeat itself. Its military potential would 
again be fully exploited as the means to breach and neutral- 
ize our western Pacific defense system and mount a war of 
conquest against the free nations of the Pacific Basin. 

Nothing could be more fallacious than the threadbare 
argument by those who advocate appeasement and defeat- 
ism in the Pacific that if we defend Formosa we alienate 
continental Asia. Those who speak thus do not understand 
the Orient. They do not grasp that it is in the pattern of 
Oriental psychology to respect and follow aggressive, reso- 
lute and dynamic leadership—to quickly turn from a leader- 
ship characterized by timidity or vacillation—and they un- 
derestimate the oriental mentality. 

Nothing in the last 5 years has so inspired the Far East 
as the American determination to preserve the bulwarks of 
our Pacific Ocean strategic position from future encroach- 
ment, for few of its peoples fail accurately to appraise the 
safeguard such determination brings to their free institu- 
tions. 

To pursue any other course would be to turn over the 
fruits of our Pacific victory to a potential enemy. It would 
shift any future battle area 5,000 miles eastward to the coasts 
of the American continents, our own home coasts; it would 
completely expose our friends in the Philippines, our friends 
in Australia and New Zealand, our friends in Indonesia, 
our friends in Japan, and other areas, to the lustful thrusts 
of those who stand for slavery as against liberty, for atheism 
as against God. 

The decision of President Truman on June 27 lighted 
into flame a lamp of hope throughout Asia that was burn- 
ing dimly toward extinction. It marked for the Far East the 
focal and turning point in this area’s struggle for freedom. 
It swept aside in one great monumental stroke all of the 
hypocrisy and the sophistry which has confused and deluded 
so many people distant from the actual scene. 


Our Aims and Our Hopes 


REPORT TO NATION ON KOREAN WAR 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered over the radio, Washington, D. C:, September 1, 1950 


Y fellow citizens, tonight, I want to talk to you 

about Korea, about why we are there, and what our 

objectives are. As I talk with you, thousands of 
families in this land of ours have a son, or a brother, or a 
husband fighting in Korea. I know that your thoughts and 
hopes are constantly with them—so are mine. 

These men of ours are engaged once more in the age-old 
struggle for human liberty. Our men, and the men of other 
free nations, are defending with their lives the cause of free- 
dom in the world. They are fighting for the proposition that 
peace shall be the law of this earth. 

We must and shall support them with every ounce of our 
strength with all our hearts. We shall put aside all else for 
this supreme duty. 


No cause has ever been more just or more important. 

For the first time in all history, men of many nations are 
fighting under a single banner to uphold the rule of law in 
the world. This is an inspiring fact. 

If the rule of law is not upheld, we can look forward only 
to the horror of another world war and ultimate chaos. For 
our part, we do not intend to let that happen. 

Two months ago, Communist imperialism turned from 
the familiar tactics of infiltration and subversion to a brutal 
attack on the small Republic of Korea. When that happened, 
the free and peace-loving nations of the world faced two 
possible courses. 

One course would have been to limit our action to diplo- 
matic protests, while the Communist aggressors went ahead 
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and swallowed up their victim. That would have been the 
If the history of the Nineteen Thir- 
teaches us anything, it is that 
the sure road to world war. 


irse of appeasement. 
appeasement of dictators 
If aggression were allowed to 
icceed in Korea, it would be an open invitation to new acts 
f ayyression elsewhere. 


CHoseN By FREE Wor.Lp 


‘The other course is the one which the free world chose. 
The United Nations made its historic decision to meet mili- 
ary aggression with armed force. The effects of that de- 

cision will be felt far beyond Korea. The firm action taken 
by the United Nations is our best hope of achieving world 
peace. 

It is vour liberty and mine which is involved. What is at 

- take is the free way of life—the right to worship as we 
please, the right to express our opinions, the right to raise our 
hildren in our own way, the right to choose our jobs, the 
right to plan our future, and the right to live without fear. 
\il these are bound up in the present action of the United 
Nations to put down aggression in Korea. 

We cannot hope to maintain our own freedom if freedom 
elsewhere is wiped out. ‘That's why the American people 
tre united in support of our part in this task. 

luring the last five years, we have worked day in and 
day out to achieve a just and lasting peace. We have given 
ever\ possible proot of our desire to live at peace with all 
nations. We have worked for liberty and self-government 
for people the world over. Most nations have joined with 
us in this effort, but the Soviet Union and the nations it 
controls have unceasingly hampered all efforts to achieve a 

i yust peace, 

| ‘The Soviet 


international 


Union has repeatedly violated its pledges of 
It has destroyed the independ- 
has sought to disrupt those coun- 
It has built up tremendous armed 
forces far beyond the needs of its own defense. 


cooperation, 
ence of its neighbors. It 


tries it could not dominate. 


Communist imperialism preaches peace but practices ag- 


rewecion 
In these circumstances, the free nations have been com- 
pelled to take measures to protect themselves against the 


sive designs’ of the Communists. 
Nations was able to act as it did in Korea 
the free nations n the years since World War II 


to work together for 





proud of the role that our 


bringing this about. 


Po Create Uniry. STRENGTH 


} eal l, ] | , 
We have aken the lead in ste 


p after step to create unity 


| trel th Wnony the Tree nations, ‘| he record ot these 
| Ss bpressive. Let me re all some of them to vou. 
In 1945, we helped to bring the United Nations into ex- 


tence at San Francisco. 
United States 


stul action taken by the 


vave its full support to the 
United Nations to 
unst Communist invasion. 

In 1947, we began 
Care c and 


protect 


our military and economic aid to 


lurkey, which has helped those countries to 


keep their independence against Communist attacks and 





\lso in 1947, by the treaty of Rio de Janeiro, we joined 


h other 


vit American nations to guarantee the satetv of the 


Western Hemisphere. 
In 1948, the Marshall Plan checked the danger of Com- 


munist subversion in Europe; and, since that time, it has 
brought the free nations more closer together in a strong 
economic framework. 

The Berlin airlift, in 1948 and 1949, defeated the Soviet 
effort to drive the free nations out of the democratic outpost 
in Western Berlin. 

The North Atlantic Treaty, in 1949, served notice that 
the nations of the North Atlantic community would stand 
together to preserve their freedom. 

Today, in 1950, we are going ahead with an enlarged 
program for military aid to strengthen the common defense 
of the free nations. 

Step by step, these achievements in the struggle between 
freedom and Communist imperialism have brought the free 
nations closer together. 

When the Communist movement turned to open, armed 
aggression in Korea, the: response of the free nations was 
immediate. 

Fifty-three of the fifty-nine members of the United Na- 
tions joined in meeting the challenge. Thirty have pledged 
concrete aid to the United Nations to put down this ag- 
gression. 

Thus far, the brunt of the fighting has fallen upon the 
armed forces of the Republic of Korea and the United 
States. In addition, naval forces from Australia, Canada, 
France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and New Zealand 
have been and are now in action under the United Nations 
command. Fighting planes from Australia, Canada, and 
Great Britain have joined the operation. 


5 U.S. Divisions 1n COMBAT 


Ground forces have been offered by Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, ‘Purkey, Australia, France, and other countries. Some 
British troops have landed in Korea and more are on their 
way. 

Just before I started to speak here tonight, I was handed 
a message received by the Department of State which said 
the Greek Government telegraphed the Secretary General 
of the United Nations this afternoon that it is prepared to 
dispatch ground troops to Korea immediately. This is wel- 
come news, 

All of these troops will serve under the flag of the United 

Nations commander, General MacArthur. 
Our own men, with their gallant Korean comrades, have 
held the breach. In less than eight weeks, five divisions of 
United States troops have moved into combat, some from 
bases more than 6,000 miles away. More men are on the 
way. Fighting in difficult country, under kind of 
hardship, American troops have held back overwhelming 
numbers of Communist invaders. Our naval and air forces 
have been carrying the attack to military bases and supply 
lines of the aggressors. 

Our men have fought with grim gallantry. All of us, 
especially those of us who are old soldiers, know how worthy 
they are of a place on that long and honored roll of those 
who created and preserved liberty for our country. 

The soldiers of the Republic of Korea have been fighting 
fiercely for their own freedom. | 

The determination of the South Koreans to maintain their 
independence is shown not only by the valor of their soldiers 
in the battle line, but also by countless supporting activities 
of the whole population. 


every 


They are giving every possible 
assistance to the United Nations forces. 

These United Nations troops are still outnumbered. But 
their hard and valiant fight is bringing results. We hold a 


firm base of about 3,500 square miles. For weeks the enemy 
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has been hammering, now at one spot, and now at another, 
sometimes at many points at once. He has been beaten back 
each time with heavy loss. 

The enemy is spending his strength recklessly in desperate 
attacks. We believe the invasion has reached its peak. The 
task remaining is to crush it. Our men are confident, the 
United Nations command is confident, that it will be crushed. 
The power to do this is being gathered in Korea. 

Right now, the battle in Korea is the front line in the 
struggle between freedom and tyranny. But the fighting 
there is a part of a larger struggle to build a world in which 
a just and lasting peace can be maintained. 

That is why we in the United States must increase our 
own defensive strength over and above the forces we need 
in Korea. That is why we must continue to work with 
the other free nations to increase our combined strength. 

The Congress is now acting on my request to increase 
our program of arms aid to other free countries. These 
nations are greatly increasing their own efforts. Our aid 
is not a substitute, but is an addition to what they them- 
selves do. 

In Western Europe alone,.there are over 200 million 
people. Next to ours, their industry is the world’s greatest 
workshop. They are joining with us to develop collective 
forces for mutual defense—our defense as well as theirs. 

The armed forces of the United States are a key element 
in the strength of the free world. In view of the threats 
of aggression which now face us, we shall have to increase 
these forces and we shall have to maintain larger forces for 
a long time to come. 

We have had about one and a half million men and 
women on active duty in our Army, Navy and Air Force. 
Qur present plans call for increasing this number to close 
to three million, and further increases may be required. 

In addition to increasing the size of our armed forces, we 
must step up sharply the production of guns, tanks, planes, 
avd other military equipment. We shall also have to increase 
our stockpile of essential materials, and to expand our in- 
dustrial capacity to produce military supplies. 

We have the ability and the resources to meet the de- 
mands which confront us. Our industry and agriculture 
have never been stronger or more productive. We will use 
as much of this economic strength as is needed to defend 
ourselves and establish peace. 

Hitler and the Japanese generals miscalculated badly, 
ten years ago, when they thought we would not be able to 
use Our economic power effectively to defeat aggression. 

Let would-be aggressors make no such mistake today. 

We now have over sixty-two million men and women 
employed—more than we have ever had before. Our farm- 
ers are producing over 20 per cent more than they were in 
1940. ‘Lhe productive capacity of our manufacturing in- 
dustry is 60 per cent greater than it was ten years ago, 
when the Axis dictators threatened the world. _ 

We must now djvert a large share of this productive 
power to defense purposes. To do this will require hard 
work and sacrifice by all of us. I know all of us are pre- 
pared to do whatever is necessary in the cause of peace and 
freedom. We have never yet failed to give all that is needed 
in that cause; and we never will fail in it. 

In order to increase our defense effort rapidly enough to 
meet the danger that we face, we shall have to make many 
changes in our way of living and working here at home. We 
shall have to give up many things we enjoy. We shall all 
have to work harded and longer. To prevent inflation and 


runaway prices, we shall have to impose certain restrictions 
upon ourselves. 

The Congress has today completed action on legislation 
to enable us to channel the necessary effort to defense pro- 
duction, to increase our productive capacity, and to hold 
down inflation. 

After this legislation is signed, I intend to talk to you 
again, to explain what your Government proposes to do, 
and how each citizen can play his part in this national 
effort. 

As we move forward to arm ourselves more quickly in 
the days ahead, and as we strive with the United Nations 
for victury in Korea, we must keep clearly in mind what we 
believe in and what we are trying to do. We also want the 
rest of the world to understand clearly our aims and our 
hopes. 

First: We believe in the United Nations. When we rati- 
fied its Charter, we pledged ourselves to seek peace and 
security through this world organization. We kept our word 
when we went to the support of the United Nations in 
Korea two months ago. We shall never go back on that 
pledge. 

Second: We believe the Koreans have a right to be free, 
independent and united—as they want to be. Under the 
direction and guidance of the United Nations, we, with 
others, will do our part to help them enjoy that right. The 
United States has no other aim in Korea. 

Third: We do not want the fighting in Korea to expand 
into a general war. It will not spread unless Communist 
imperialism draws other armies and governments into the 
fight of the aggressors against the United Nations. 

Fourth: We hope in particular that the People of China 
will not be misled or forced into fighting against the United 
Nations and against the American people, who have always 
been and still are their friends. Only the Communist im- 
perialism, which has already started to dismember China, 
could gain from China’s involvement in the war. The Com- 
munist imperialists are the only ones who can gain if China 
moves into this fight. 

Fifth: We do not want Formosa or any part of Asia for 
ourselves. We believe that the future of Formosa, like that 
of any other territory in dispute, should be settled peace- 
fully. We believe that it should be settled by international 
action, and not by the decision of the United States or any 
other state alone. The mission of the Seventh Fleet is to 
keep Formosa out of the conflict. Our purpose is peace, not 
conquest. 

Sixth: We believe in freedom for all the nations of the 
Far East. That is one of the reasons why we are fighting 
under the United Nations for the freedom of Korea. We 
helped the Philippines become independent and we have sup- 
ported the national aspirations to independence of other 
Asian countries. Russia has never voluntarily given up any 
territory it has acquired in the Far East; it has never given 
independence to any people who have fallen under its control. 

Want 

We not only want freedom for the peoples of Asia, but 
we also want to help them secure for themselves better 
health, more food, better clothes and homes, and the chance 
to live their own lives in peace. The things we want for 
the peoples of Asia are the same things we want for the 
people of the rest of the world. 

Seventh: We do not believe in aggressive or preventive 
war. Such war is the weapon of dictators, not of free demo- 
cratic countries like the United States. We are arming 
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for defense Even though Com- 
imperialism does not believe in peace, it can be dis- 
iwed from new aggression if we and other free peoples 
ire strong, determined, and united. 

ight: We want peace and we shall achieve it. Our men 
re fighting for peace today in Korea. We are working for 
constantly in the United Nations and in all the capi- 
tals of the world. Our workers, our farmers, our business 
nen, all our vast resources, are helping now to create the 

strength which will make peace secure. 

We want peace not only for its own sake but because we 
want all the peoples of the world, including ourselves, to be 
free to » devete their full energies to snkiog | their lives richer 
and happier. We shall give what help we can to make this 
universal human wish come true. 

« We invite all the nations of the world, without exception, 
to join with us in this great work. 

The events in Korea have shown us again all the misery 
and horrors of war. The North Koreans have learned that 


aggression. 


against 


¢ 


peace 


the penalties of armed conflict fall as heavily on those who 
act as tools for the Communist dictatorship as they do on 
its victims. There will be no profit for any people who 
follow the Communist dictatorship down its dark and bloody 
path. 

Against the futile and tragic course of dictatorship, we 
uphold for all people, the way of freedom—the way of 
mutual cooperation and international peace. We assert that 
mankind can find progress and advancement along the path 
of peace. At this critical hour in the history of the world, 
our country has been called upon to give of its leadership, 
its efforts and its resources, to maintain peace and justice 
among nations. We have responded to that call. We will 
not fail. 

The task which has fallen upon our beloved country is a 
great one. In carrying it out, we ask God to purge us of all 
selfishness and meanness, and to give us strength and courage 
for the days ahead. We pray God to give us strength, ability 
and wisdom for the great task we face. 


Where Does the Free World Stand? 


LET US RECOGNIZE THE 


FACTS OF LIFE 


By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York 
Delivered before the Central Canada Exhibition Association, Ottawa, Canada, August 23, 1956 


T is a great experience to see this magnificent exposi- 
tion and I am very happy that I have been able 
to accept your gracious invitation. While this is my 

; first visit to Canada New York, it is just 
recent of many going back over nearly half 


as Governor of 
the most Visits 
Centu#ry. 

‘Those visits were prompted by the presence of uncles, 
ints, vreat-aunts, great-uncles, cousins and other relatives 
ilmost every part of Canada. They began about forty-six 
vears avo and I dim tl tera of the earlier 
nes that that 1 must have left an in- 
example, there is a great house at 
London, Ontario. I am 
the early days of this century 
World War l dug 
back vard there 

nree summers, 


still have 
leads me to believe 


For 


1 
South, in 


MOoie impression, 


> Ridout Street, sure 
-before even the 
up with my little shovel almost 
during at least two or possibly 


+ | | 
hell DCA 


f 


ne entire 


in Michigan led to an ease 
so it is not unnatural that I feel 
in the midst of your customary 
nd warm-hearted hospitality. 

Certainly, one ot the most wonderful things about the 
between our respective countries is the most 
3,000 miles of undefended border. It is 
a truism to refer to it but it is unique in the world today 
when most nations find it necessary to be armed to the teeth 
at all border points. 

Our has been undefended 
country nor mine has ever been an aggressor nation. Neither 
of us has designs on the other, nor, for that matter, upon 
the peace or safety of any nation anywhere in the world. 

As we jointly developed this great North American Con- 
tinent, 


and raised 
of visits, 


Hlavis Z been born 






nd frequency 


entirely at home gracious 


lationship 


trite—-our historic 


order because neither your 


our common ideals and concepts of human dignity 
ind freedom remained the same. The border is an invisible 
line, physically. It is also invisible spiritually and ideologi- 
cally. The real reason our border is undefended is that 


neither of us has a reason for defending an invisible line 


which separates differences which themselves are almost in- 
visible. 

There is today a more modern reason why our border is 
undefended. This undefended border is actually indefensible. 
Under conditions of modern warfare it would be impossible 
‘0 maintain a line of defense 3,000 miles long against any 
aggressor on this continent—if one existed. There can be no 
such physical defense over such great spaces and such varied 
terrain against either land or air attack. 

In another and subtler way, such a border is also in- 
defensible because today the flight of ideas around the world 
is faster than the speed of sound. Ideas pass on the radio 
through the ether and destructive ideologies can be as dan- 
as the force of arms. 

As a result, where airtight borders used to exist in most 
other portions of the world, there is today no such thing as 
an airtight border: Not even Iron Curtains can protect 
people from the influx of ideas and ideals of freedom. And 
on the other hand from behind the Iron Curtain there is 
spewed forth a daily diatribe of hate and destruction over all 
the free world. 

It is an ideology which is first seductive and undermining 
and then conquering. It is combined with great military 
power and places all the world in deadly peril. 

In the face of the menace to the peace of the world which 
threatens all of us today, there is, in a military sense, no 
border at all between your country and mine. Any nation 
that attacks either the United States or Canada attacks 
both. We are by geographic circumstanaces and by loyalty to 
common ideals, a single defense unit in a perilous world. 

This hateful thing we know as communism is, of course, 
nothing but a new guise for the most ancient and cruel 
Oriental despotism. It differs only in technique. Its advance 
agents are dressed up today in idealistic garments. It is the 
tace of the devil concealed by the mask of benevolence. It: is 
a coiled reptile which has been feeding off the 200,000,000 
people of Russia for thirty years, 


yerous 


developing its strength 
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to spring on all the world. It has now overrun 800,000,000 
people, or one-third of the globe. 

It has already succeeded in creating divisions among us 
of the Western world. It has succeeded with the most 
devilish skill in turning the peoples of the Orient against the 
West. 

You only have to talk for five minutes with anyone who 
has escaped from behind the Iron Curtain to know again—if 
you ever had any doubt—that we are imperiled by a system 
of savagery with modern skills the like of which the world 
has not seen in a thousand years. 

It is well established that the Soviet leaders have purposely 
murdered some twenty to thirty million of their own people. 
It is now reliably reported that it is their fiendish plan to 
have the Chinese Communist Government liquidate some 
two hundred million Chinese for the purpose of having a 
suppertable and thoroughly disciplined Communist society 
in China. 

I have no special knowledge of the Soviet plans today— 
I am probably the last person in North America to whom 
the Kremlin would confide its program. But it is well known 
that the Soviet now has some 200 divisions in the Soviet 
Union alone. These 200 divisions compare with twenty to 
thirty divisions which might be opposed to them today by 
the West. 


ATOMIC REPRISAL 


Since the Communists are doing so well for themselves 
without war, many of us wonder why they should bother 
with waging either their little wars or a big war. They 
have conquered much of the world very fast and are under- 
mining the rest of it very successfully. 

But dictators grow old and they grow impatient. Op- 
pressed peoples are hard to hold in oppression and a dicta- 
tor must always move forward or else he moves backward. 
Then he dies. So he must press forward, he thinks, to con- 
quer—and to stay alive. 

With vast military power and unlimited slave manpower 
in Central Europe and Asia, nothing holds the Soviet back 
today but fear of atomic reprisal. How long our atomic 
superiority will last—and, therefore, how long this deterrent 
will last—no one can know. 

Since I hold no official position in the national Govern- 
ment of my country, I can speak entirely freely. A great 
many people are going around asking whether there will be 
a World War III. This is an entirely pointless question. 

It is time we stopped living in a dream-world and rec- 
ognized the facts of life. One of the facts of life is per- 
fectly clear: We are being warred against by the und 
clared World War III of world communism. We are not 
at war in the traditional sense. But we are being warred 
against as surely as though the Soviet Union had declared 
war, unfurled its banners, blown its trumpets and marched 
its troops off across all its borders. 

It is equally clear that the desperate struggle in Korea 
is to the Soviets only a current and rather minor aspect of 
the Communist offensive. It is not difficult to forecast that 
Formosa is on the schedule. This threat to Formosa is pecu- 
liarly serious and we should recognize it and get it right 
out on the table. 

Because Great Britain and India have recognized the 
Communist Government in China, this may imply recogni- 
tion of Communist claims to Formosa. On the other hand, 
my own Government is committed to the defense of For- 
mosa. 

What will happen, therefore, when the Communist of- 
fensive is launched against Formosa? Will the Communists 


then have succeeded in splitting us apart? Will the councils 
of the free peoples in the United Nations then be divided? 
The Oriental mind of our persecutors will delight to see 
the Western diplomats engaged in the most difficult of de- 
cisions concerning United Nations action for the defense 
of Formosa. 

The United States does not want one square inch of For- 
mosa. We insist, however, that no other nation shall take 
that island by force of arms. We seek peace and peaceful 
solutions. This problem should be settled at the peace treats 
conference or, like all other points of tension, at the United 
Nations. ‘ 


ForMosA THE UNity TEsT 


I say to you, with the knowledge that I am right, that it 
is Soviet Russia’s clear purpose to ride the English- 
speaking people. They have proved this purpose, time and 
time again, at conference after conference. It is a standard 
part of their propaganda. Formosa is one of the biggest 
weapons in that arsenal and it should be our common pur- 
pose to blunt and destroy that weapon. We can only blunt 
and destroy that weapon by finding some common agree- 
ment based upon our mutual 
purposes. 


necessities and our mutual 

We must stop waiting for catastrophes to happen and 
then rushing in to the United Nations and to our own in- 
adequate defenses, else we shall not live through many more 
crises. We should act now—all of us who have this com- 
mon urge to save the cause of human freedom. We should 
not wait until Formosa is attacked and then find out whether 
we are united or divided. We should forthwith take the 
problem of Formosa before the United Nations or to the 
peace treaty councils and find out where the free 


world 
stands. 


I repeat that the impending attack on Formosa is a dan- 
gerous and powerful weapon of our enemies. We should 
blunt and destroy it now, in public, before it becomes an 
effective weapon to disunite and destroy us. 


Still more invasions resulting in more divisions between 
our not-too-united nations of the Western world are plot- 
ted. These include the stepped-up warfare in Indo-China 
as an embarrassment to France. They include accelerated 
Communist trouble in Indonesia as an embarrassment to 
our friends of the Netherlands. They include continued and 
accelerated difficulties in Malaya designed to contain and 
wear down British troops. They include accelerating the 
Huk campaign in the Philippines where the United States 
has great responsibilities and interests. 


An invasion of Iran and then Iraq, through Israel to the 
Mediterranean, is also clearly on the Soviet agenda. This 
would cost Europe her absolutely essential supply of oil. 

We are all in this leaky ship together. We are in the most 
acute danger the children of freedom have ever encountered. 
It seems to me too obvious for discussion that we should 
draw closer and closer together and do so at a greatly ac- 
celerated rate. This ideal must be practical, down to earth 
and, I am sorry to say, it will be very expensive. But there 
is no price tag on freedom and there must never be. 


I have already pointed out that Canada and the United 
States are a single defense area. The threat of Soviet com- 
munism is directed against all North America at once. 
against our great agriculture, our mighty industries, ou: 
mines, our Great Lakes and our transportation. Elementary 
prudence requires that our plans for our military defense 
should be united. Our civil defense should also be joint; 
planned and jointly executed. . . 
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You, in Canada, are on the Great Circle air 


route over 

4 i Red bombers are presently able to attack, not only 

juntry, but most of mine. We would be equally im- 

led by a successful invasion of Alaska. Our interests are 

tally joined and I trust that our steps for joint protection 
sely developed and without delay. 


Out of the dangers and misfortunes of this period, we are 


uistory has recorded in glittering pages the sacrifices of 
‘anadians in defense of freedom. History has most recently 
recorded that in Lend-Lease, both during World War II 
and in similar contributions to Great Britain afterward, 
Canada has been more generous ot her substance compared 
with her national wealth than any other nation. 

It is also worth mentioning that of all the nations in the 
world, Canada stands far ahead of all others in its alertness 
ind skill in detecting the Communist spy ring while too 


~ a 


many ot blinders off 


s during the last war. For all of these achievements, 


ler Countries were refusing to take the 
their eve 
every citizen of my country should be proud to be a neigh- 
bor of Canada. 


As a member of a 


1 1 
bluntls o! 


family of many Canadians, | speak 


Crisis here 


our common today as I have often, 

through the years, spoken at home. 
Qur North American family has been large and close. 
But it is much larger today. Onrushing events have forged 


the whole free world into one family and nothing should 
be allowed to prevent us from acting as one. 

Once we have faced and recognized the deadly nature 
and the colossal extent of the peril we are in, once we have 
organized our military and civil defense and taken stout 
action in the United Nations to bring effective working 
unity at the tuture peril points before they happen and not 
afterward, we still have two more great tasks ahead. 

In the final analysis, a conquering dictator is held back 
only by éverwhelming force. It is my hope that all of us 
will proceed speedily to build within the United Nations 
and the North Atlantic Treaty the overwhelming military 
and productive force by which we can preserve the good that 
God has put upon this earth. To build and maintain such 
force will place a strain upon us all such as we have never 
faced before. 

The final struggle is, therefore, political and economic. 
It requires high courage on the part of political leaders and 
all the people. It requires a willingness to surrender minor 
objectives, political advantages and petty national differences. 
All these are engulfed in a struggle for survival which may 
continue throughout our lifetime. 

We can win this fight for survival, but only if we bring 
the best we have to bear on these, the most difficult prob- 


lems we have ever faced. 


Lift the Iron Curtain and Search 


r than ever before. ‘The scheming monsters 
lose design it is to separate us, will, I am confident, end 
\ ringing 1 clo oF vether. 
If we are to contound the other schemes of our enemies, 
is 1 a new and mutual understanding of the precise 
of the tacti being used against us. |] oday, it 1S Malik 
i nbol of hate spewn all over the world from the 
n ot the United Nations. He is the symbol of human 
dati of who everyone speaks, one who seems to 
mbine all the evil and untruth in the world into one man. 
But it would be a tatal error to think in terms of person- 
ities. Nl alik l only one of a long line or professional and 
hly skilled liar He is just the current actor out of a 
tie whi h in ludes Molotov, Csromyvko, V ishinsky and 
i! more to come. 
t is essential to our action in a time of crisis that we 
n a strong and clear understanding that the Soviet pro- 
mois bent solely on enslavement and murder. Whatever 
the Soviet does is conceived in evil and dedicated to human 
ivery; every Soviet attack must serve further to unite us. 
AcTION ON Korea 
The Malik propaganda line ef the moment is that the 
defense of the Repubic of Korea is a private adventure by 
the United States. The world knows this as, another ex- 
mple of the great le. One thrilling answer has been given 
hy Canada. Already three Canadian destroyers are operat- 
ny in Korean Waters for the United Nations. Your Parlia- 
ment is not in session and under your Constitution you can- 
not send troops without an act of Parliament. But already 
the call has gone out for volunteers. More than 2,500 have 
volunteered and it is expected that more than 6,000 will 
oon be ready. Canada has given a typical Canadian answer 
to the propaganda of the big lie that the defense of Korea 
the private adventure of a single nation. 
Canada has alwavs given that kind of an answer and 
x 
SOVIET 


N one nation there has never been demobilization since 
the conclusion of the World War IIL. Further, cold war 
and hot war broke out in both Europe and Asia placing 

the peoples of the world in panic. Who creates this situation ? 
We must but promote our vigilance to search the conspirator 
who creates the world uneasiness and who impaires the peace 
of mankind. 

Under the cloak of Marxism the Soviet Union attacks the 






the Conspirator 


CONCEPT OF WAR IS ENTIRELY DIFFERENT FROM THE OLD CONCEPT OF WAR 
By LIU CHIEN-CHUN, President, Legislative Yuan, China 
Delivered in the Legislative Yuan, Taipeh, Formosa, China, July 4, 1950 


(‘Translated from Chinese ) 


sood peoples with the weapons of international Communist 
organization and secret service on the basis of Czarism. For 
this we can give no better term than “human catastrophe.” 

Karl Marx, not a physiologist but at most a scholar, saw 
only class struggle and not class harmony. The so-called 
proletariat, Marxist thought, grew up naturally through the 
development of industry. Marxism was however transformed 
as cynicism or devilry in Soviet Union by Lenin and again 
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by Stalin. This is indeed beyond the expectation of Marx 
himself. he Soviet Union under Stalin’s rule is a mockery 
to Marx and the manipulator of Marxism or, in other words, 
the betrayer of Marx. Any nation has its own trait. The 
conduct of German soldiers, the mood of English gentlemen, 
the business gesture of Americans and the bureaucracy of 
Chinese are, for instance, ditterent from others. A doctrine 
usually modifies in different nations which apply it. ‘There 
is an old Chinese proverb which describes the picture, “The 
orange of south Kiangsu Province becomes tangerine when 
it is planted in the soil of north Kiangsu Province.” 

‘The trait of Russia is Czarist ambition, sharp hatred and 
rigid organization of secret service. So the Soviet Union 
even after her revolution is not free from the influence of 
Czarist traditions. Her conviction is that class can be created 
and hatred can also be created. She realizes the Czarist 
ambitions by controlling her satellites through Communist 
organization and secret service. She regards the “tactics of 
attaining the end with whatever means possible” as her 
cardinal principle. She denounces all human faith and virtue 
upon which peoples live together peacefully, and she believes 
that Communist revolution will advance only through social 
disorder and instability. This is a contradiction to Marx’s 
concept that proletariat grow up naturally through the devel- 
opment of industry. Suppose, Marx was a buddhist who 
quietly worshipped buddha images, Soviet Union is a mad 
man controlled by a devil after such worshipping. 

With the “tactics of attaining the end with whatever 
means possible,” the Soviet Union denounces human vir- 
tues, denounces treaties and laws and denounces all proper 
channels through which nations deal with one another peace- 
fully. This gives birth to a concept that only selfish interest 
will be sought and only might will be respected. Peace of 
the human world can by no means be secured under these 
circumstances. In the principle of Communist development 
only through disorder and instability, the Soviet Union re- 
gards slaughter, arson and compulsion as the truths of 
Communist revolution. Practically, the nations of the world 
are in dire need of rest for recuperation after the conclusion 
of the World War II. However, the Soviet Union is afraid 
of the stability and reconsruction of other nations. As a 
consequence, she defiantly supports the Communist parties 
of all nations in their violent struggle with the means of 
propaganda, organization, economy and even arms. 

The ambition of the Soviet Union today supersedes the 
ism to which she pays lip service; and her plot and strategy 


are above everything. She has made three main decisions 
for the present stage of struggle. 1. The Soviet Union 


will not forget world revolution. She does not emphasize 
world revolution but concentrates her attack on the United 
States and imperialism, because the slogan of world revolu- 
tion will, she thinks, lead to the apprehension of other na- 
tions. The Soviet Union feels that the United States is the 
bastion of the democratic and free nations. All nations will 
disintegrate, if the United States were defeated. 2. The 
most powerful weapon of Soviet aggression is the Third 
Internationale. With the Third Internatonale Soviet Union 
will become the super-Government of the world and Stalin 
the Czar of the world. However, the Third Internationale 
impairs the dignity of the patriots of other nations and 
creates hindrance to the development of Communist organ- 
ization. For this reason, the title of Third Internationale 
has been changed in the present stage as the Cominform. It 
is a machinery for exchange of information in name, but 
has the same organization and functions as those of the 
Third Internationale in fact. 3. The Soviet Union assists 


the Communist organizations of all nations with every 





means possible to develop their infiltration and to seize 
political power as her ultimate goal. However, the Soviet 
Union herself will refrain from committing direct military 
intervention. 

The Soviet concept of war is entirely different from the 
old concept of war which does not recognize war without 
the existence of direct military action together with the 
declaration of war. The Soviet idea of war is as follows: 
lirst, propaganda warfare, secret service wartare and or- 
ganization wartare. This means to develop its own organiza- 
tion by virtue of propaganda, and both to undermine others’ 
organizations and to control its own organization by virtue 
of secret service. The assistance to Communist organization 
inside other nations, the assistance to Communist opposition 
against their governments and the assistance to Communist 
seizure of political power are the most vital warfare in the 
eyes of the Soviet Union. Second, creation of rupture be- 
tween the other nations finally leading to their armed con- 
ict. History tells that she aggravated the German-i rench 
war by virtue of the German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact 
and that she protracted the Sino-Japanese war by virtue of 
the Soviet-Japanese Non-Aggression Pact. This explains the 
very methods that the Soviet Union has been employing de- 
cidedly. Third, military warfare. The Soviet Union is mak- 
ing the most powerful preparation for war against the world. 
Her military preparation is to secure the success of the first- 
mentioned warfares and to meet the emergency of this third- 
mentioned warfare. She will try by every means to avoid open 
military warfare. Like the Chinese jujitsu boxer, Soviet 
Union does not draw her sword in fight but speaks gently to 
her foe and delivers jujitsu blows which wreck the inner 
organs of her foe. This is indeed malicious strategy and 
sinister tactics. After the World War II, the Democracies 
imagine that peace has been gained while Soviet Union de- 
cidedly prosecutes the first-mentioned warfares. 

Cold war, we may say, is the favorite of the Soviet 
Union. The victory of the Democracies in such war can 
as hardly be won as a poor worker wins victory in work- 
manship over a renowned laborer. In the cold war Soviet 
Union has four favorable conditions: (1) The appeal of 
Communism and of workers seeing no national boundaries, 


(2) The organization of Cominform with _ infiltration, 
(3) the denunciation of all moral obligations, and 
(+) A unified plan with separate executions. However, 


the Democracies, like silk-worms, bind themselves with 
moral obligations, laws and treaties. And many of them 
fight Communism but independently. This is a fight between 
gentry who refrains himself from committing something 
effective but not so good in his eyes and rascal who em- 
ploys every means at disposal. As a consequence, the Democ- 
racies maintain their standing in Europe through the ex- 
ertion of very great efforts and face defeat in Asia through 
negligence, in the cold war. Experiences accrued in the 
past are indisputably the wise directions for the future. May 
the Democracies think it over! 

Since Tito of Yugoslavia defies the order of Stalin, many 
Democracies cherish an illusion that the Chinese Communist 
leader would possibly become Tito Il. Of course, the people, 
with the exception of those without conscience, of an in- 
dependent nation, like China, will in some days be indig 
nant at the Soviet Union who controls their motherland 
with secret service. But many of the Chinese Communist 
leaders were brought up by the Soviet Union, and the secret 
service elements of the Cominform have generally penetrated 
into the Party, political and military bodies of the Chinese 
Communists. 
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Under the direct and powerful control of the Soviet 
et service, Mao Tze-tung and his men can never be- 
ne Titos but obey the orders of Moscow. Tito was first 


n charge of the Cominform. This was Stalin’s negligence. 
With this le 


sson learned, Stalin keeps close watch on the 
Chinese Communist who can do no other thing than obey 
the orders of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union sacrifices 
the Chinese people through, of course, the medium of the 
Chinese Communists, while she acts as if she is outside the 


‘The North Korean attack on South Korea is a 
set to the Democracies by the Soviet Union. If 
ich attack wins, Formosa, Indo-China, the Philippines and 

Asia will meet the same fate. 


utheast 
spe ul ition but 


question. 


eat test 


This is not an un- 
a critical danger which threatens. 
world can never live in peace with Soviet 


! led 


In hort. the 


\'nion who cherishes three wrong concepts. (1) Soviet 
Union will have no. security without world revolution 
vhich brings all nations under Soviet system, (2) Com- 


inism will have the chance to expand only through in- 
tability and disorder, and (3) No available means will 
pared in extending disorder and in securing her success. 
viet Union herself will never correct her concepts of war. 


Unless the nations of the world accept her leadership and 
ontrol, they must use the forces of the good peoples to con- 
n the Communist flood and to save the calamity. 


‘The most effective resistance to Communist aggression is 
fundamentally and stability, and joint defense 
of the Democracies. However, we must be conscious that 

dificult while destruction is 
long-prepared organizations of the Soviet 

joint forces are durable or not is yet a 


prosperity 


onstruction is easy, espe- 


11 \ 1 
ciaily with the 


Whether 


Democracies will face unfavorable results in both 
cold war and hot war, if the situation would prolong. 

Only straightforwardness is the right means to deal with 
the cunning fellow and only strictness is the right means 
to deal with the plotter. Only the bright sun will totally 
wipe out gloom and darkness. The Democracies will be 
harassed and will achieve no solution of problems, if they 
allow the Soviet Union to direct at her will behind the iron 
curtain. Even if the Korean affairs would have been settled, 
the fire in Indo-China, Southeast Asia, the Philippines and 
Europe will fame. How can smoke be eliminated, if the fire 
is not put out? How can water from the pipe be stopped, 
if the tap is not shut? An old Chinese proverb reads, “To 
exterminate gangsters, one must first arrest the ringleader.” 
It is better to question the mistress, the Soviet Union, in- 
stead of her servants, whether Chinese Communists, Korean 
Communists, Vietnam Communists or Filipino Communists. 
According to experiences, a case cannot be completely set- 
tled, if the conspirator is not arrested. The only way open 
is to lift the iron curtain and to search the conspirator. 
Reckon with Stalin. Peace or war, let the Soviet Union 
Choose. This would probably prevent war in time and 
would possibly be a contribution to the peace of mankind. 
The Democracies will face defeat and mankind will face 
catastrophe, if they do not make the wise decision in time 
but continue their appeasement toward the cunning fellow 
who plans war behind the iron curtain. For this reason, we 
must shout loudly that in the defense of world peace and 
for the preservation of civilization and virtue, the Democ- 
racies must make up the determination in time—to lift the 
iron curtain and to search the conspirator. 


question. 
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“The Political Significance of the U. S. 
in the World” 


THE LONG WAR AGAINST COMMUNISM 


By DR. 


EDGAR E. ROBINSON, Margaret Byrne Professor of American History and Director Institute of American 


History, Stanford University 
Delivered before Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, Calif., July 21, 1950 


OUR invitation to speak on the ‘Political Signifi- 
cance of the United States” came to me some weeks 
Since that time the war with Communism has 
entered a new phase. Some of the things | had intended to 
say need not now be said. We begin to realize the full 
mpact of this latest attack upon orderly procedures, this 
barefaced and cynical outbreak of nihilism. We know, as 
perhaps we did not clearly realize before, how dangerous is 
our situation, how far we have lost ground in the long war 
with Communism within the United States, and how unpre- 
pared we are for this crisis. 

Obviously I do not mean unprepared in a military sense, 
nor do | refer to our economic power, and | am not con- 
cerned for the moment with the political issues in our own 
country. These are matters upon which others have spoken 
and will speak with great knowledge and full authority. 
A patriotic American of long service to his country wrote 
last week: 

‘For five years the people of the United States and of all 
the democratic nations which have remained free of Russian 


apo, 


domination have lived in a state of suspense, exasperation, 
and increasing fear. In this country we have seen the words 
by which we have lived, and on which our ancestors have 
founded a refuge for the suppressed people of Europe, de- 
rided and twisted out of their context into hideous and some- 
times diabolically clever distortions of their meaning. Of 
all the nations of the world, we should best know the value 
of the Declaration we have so recently celebrated, that man- 
kind is entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


THe Most Important Fact In THE WorLD Topay 


One of the valued members of this Club gave me last 
week a clue to the emphasis that I wish to make at this 
time. He remarked that we seem to have difficulty in ex- 
plaining our ideas and purposes and, if you please, our ideals 
to the peoples of the world. I agree, and I think I can 
explain why it has been so, and point a course of action that 
may help now. 

Let me state my profound belief. I believe the political 
significance of the United States is the most important fact 
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in the world today; that is, the reality of greatest value to 
all mankind. We are the last great hope on this earth. | 
propose to tell you why I think so. 

Let there be a word of caution at the beginning. Bring- 
ing the truth to the people has ever been the theme song of 
our leaders; it has been a guiding thread throughout our 
history and its teachings. “Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” Let the people know the 
truth about public affairs, and the people will be free, 
so we said. This, of course, is based upon two assumptions: 
That the truth can be found, and that the truth will pro- 
vide wisdom. These assumptions have always been ques- 
tioned and with good reason, as | shall show you. 


FAILURE OF TRUTH IN MopeRN WorLp 


When we are advised that ““We have a chance to prove 
man’s ability to furnish the kind of government all men 
desire,” we might well pause and consider our task, for we 
know that one of the most dangerous aspects of the modern 
world is the failure of truth, not because of lack of facilities 
for finding it, as of old, but because of the devilish and 
tragic dissemination of falsehood. 

Let us look at the United States, a nation on April first 
of this year of 152 million people. The present Census 
shows it to be an expanding nation, in persons, but not in 
territory. Its acreage is as it was in 1900. The pre-eminent 
position of the United States in the world of nations in 1950 
is not determined by size, nor by its population. It comprises 
only 6 per cent of the earth’s surface, and has less than 7 
per cent of the population of the world. 


AccrepTepD PreorpLtes AS We Founp THEM 


The United States arose out of the Atlantic Ocean cross- 
ing of peoples from western Europe, and these people, mov- 
ing westward, crossed three thousand miles of continent and 
in the first half of the nineteenth century reached the Pacific 
Ocean, and for a century (our century) they developed 
their relations with the peoples of the Far East. As mis- 
sionaries and traders in the Far East, they did not take 
political nor economic possession. Nor have the boundaries 
of the United States, except in minor instances, moved in 
this century. A two-ocean people, United States citizens 
entered the air age with close and friendly relations with 
Canada, to the north, and Latin America, to the south. 
American economic interests spread everywhere, but as a 
nation the United States stayed at home. Boundaries were 
not extended. We accepted peoples and governments as we 
found them. 

From the outset, the population of the United States has 
been composed of peoples from the ends of the earth. 
Although British in allegiance for nearly two hundred years, 
the colonial population included many non-British elements 
—French, German, Swiss, Scandinavian. Indeed, the “com- 
ing of the foreigners” other than British was an important 
factor before the Revolution. Before the separation from 
Britain in 1776, about 700,000 Negroes were part of our 
population. Before the days of the Confederation, the poli- 
cies toward the original occupants, called Indians and vari- 
ously estimated at 500,000, were formulated and remained 
unchanged for a hundred years under the Constitution. We 
have known what it has been to live with undeveloped 
peoples. The problem is still with us. 


Propuct or MANy Countries, LANGUAGES, IDEALS 


The nineteenth century brought approximately 28,0006,- 
000 immigrants to the United States, the majority of them 






the 
product of many countries, many languages, many cultures, 


the American 


from northern Europe. By 1900 was 
many ideals. It was this American who found himself a 
citizen of the most powerful nation in the world. 

From the outset, this creation of the nineteenth century 
had the close attention of visitors, critics, and commentators. 
There was no doubt that this was a new civilization, and no 
doubt that it was different from anything else under the sun. 

From the earliest days, Americans beckoned the discon- 
tented, the disinherited, afd particularly the hopeful, the 
determined, and the ambitious. America came to be synony- 
mous with opportunity, and it was opportunity for economic 
livelihood, social growth, and perhaps for greater religious 
and political liberty. Millions came, and millions realized 
their hopes—and they built a nation which, above all else, 
they wished to bequeath to their children and their chil- 
dren’s children. They were a deeply religious people; they 
believed in God, in something they came by the mid-nine- 
teenth century to call Progress, and they entered the twen- 
tieth century convinced that the United States was the great- 
est country, the people of the United States the most fortu- 
nate, in all the history of the human race. 


SOMEHOW Dictators SEEMED Out OF PLACE 


As they cleared the forest, fought the Indian, tilled the 
soil; built roads and bridges; erected cities, churches, schools 
and factories; and oranized groups to express economic and 
social purposes—they created government. This political 
activity was expressed first in small communities, then in 
large state governments, finally in a confederation, then a 
tederation, and a national government. It was built from 
the bottom up, and the individual was the unit of creation 
and remained the object of first attention. The suffrage 
was restricted at first, increased steadily, and finally achieved 
near the opening of the twentieth century the greatest elec- 
torate in the world. It practiced self-government at the polls 
and in the government itself. The people were the final 
arbiters—not the agencies, whether they were legislative, 
executive, or judicial. These people had experienced Revo- 
lution at the very outset of their life, and they had innumer- 
able times dealt with would-be dictators. Somehow dictators 
seemed out of place in America. 

Local communities had written agreements; states had 
written constitutions. The greatest document of all was the 
Constitution of the United States. ‘The Northwest Ordi- 
nance provided for territorial expansion, a vivid expression 
of the deep-seated belief in living government—ever func- 
tioning, ever applicable, ever changing. The greatest coloniz- 
ing people of modern times, we provided always that the 
colony came in time to be the fully accepted member of 
the parent state. That was true whether the colony was in 
the territory of Indiana or of Oregon, or the Philippines 
or Hawaii or Alaska. We did not give all at the outset: 
but we offered the opportunity for growth. 


Bitt oF Rights A BEACON TO THE ENSLAVED 


Long experienced with the tyranny of men in govern- 
ment, the American people wrote a Bill of Rights that 
became a beacon light to enslaved people everywhere, and 
has in our own day become the guide to the Committee on 
Human Rights of tha United Nations. 

At no time in the construction of our Centtitution or 
in the operation of government did the American mind 
conceive of the permanence of the solution. It had not 
“arrived.” It did not play at being God. It was in process; 
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und it dealt with new questions every day. It had faith— 
nen. Without this faith, it must have failed. 

hor this American mind conceived of insoluble govern- 

problems as its particular business—problems of 

the rights of minorities, of the Status of women, of child 


labor, prison retorm, the protection of the individual by 
reyvulatior a to satetv, health, and public welfare. None 
t ( provlems were ever finally solved; nor were they 


dealt with as solved. They were a present charge against 


© integrity and courage and will of each succeeding gen- 
Lhe long record of accomplishment in every field 

of endeavor did not blind the discerning to the need 
re nd more, and more. But it was found in due 
process, in careful planning, and in the ever widening 


debate as to the proper needs and always the possible means. 
In Our Own Day THe Coneticr FULLY REALIZED 


It would have been strange indeed if such a conception 
of man’s capabilities should not have been viewed with alarm 
those who disagreed, and fought continuously by those 
who would be rendered powerless by the success of such 
ization on this earth. But it is in our own day that 

the conflict has been fully realized. 

‘The record of the United States in the twentieth century, 
the last fifty years, is much discussed by our critics. It has 
een given particular attention by our radicals. That ‘is 
natural. It is the contemporary world in which we fight 
out our battles of opinion and have our struggles for control. 
Well, let us look at the record. 

In these years of the twentieth century we have had 
thirteen Presidential elections. We have elected more than 
SOQ) senators. We have congressional elections every two 
years. ‘That is a fair record in a world beset by doubt as 
to elections. Indeed, we have had hundreds of elections, 
and elected thousands of representatives. “These elections 
were alwavs held; and the battles for ballots were real. There 
were no sham battles, and there were overwhelming vic- 
tories on a national scale. But these victories were accepted. 
lt stated elections are a test of self-government, and | think 
they are, and if ready acceptance .of the result is given by 


the deteated, and you Know it is true—this is a triumphant 
record in a world in which the majority of people are 


' , 
enslaved 


Our Erections A THureat to TyRANNY 


Our party system has stood the test of time. Even in 
time of war, perhaps especially in time of war, these real 
elections are a threat to tyranny and a guarantee of possible 
change. It was true in 1944. It was true in 1864, the year 
when Lincoln said: “But the election was a necessity. We 
cannot have free government without elections, and if the 
rebellion could force us to forego or postpone a national 
election, it might fairly claim to have already conquered 
ind ruined us.” 

We use our leaders who lose in elections. Think of the 
denunciation of Herbert Hoover and his defeat in 1932. 
\nd then consider his contributions in both domestic and 
foreign fields in the past ten vears. We do not, in my 
opinion, use to the full the experience of our leaders when 
they are out-voted, but we do not shoot them, nor do we 

le tnem. , 

In this century we have erected an imposing structure of 
law to meet the needs of the modern world. This is no 


lace to list these statutes, and certainly not to estimate 


their value or their endurance. But the record exists in every 
field of legislation. Particularly is it to be noted that women 


were enfranchised, child labor abolished, governmental com 





missions given great powers of regulation, and by a vast 
array of legislation increased protection provided for minor- 
ities and increased care for children and the aged. I know 
of no comparable record of a self-governing people—in so 
short a time in any portion of the world—and reaching 
into sO many areas of interest. 

We have tought two world wars, and won them. And 
then, for reasons clear cut and definite, we have failed to 
vain the ends of Peace. But let it be noted that written 
in letters of light to all ages to come have been the declara- 
tions of our leaders for a world safe for democracy, for a 
world of freedom—of speech, press, religion and freedom 
from tear and want—and for a world of united nations 
pledged to the kind of self-governing society that we our- 
selves have become in more than a century and a half of 
strenuous living. 

In Time Or War Loox At THe Recorp 

Especially in time of war is it well to look at such a 
record. For in time of war we prepare for peace—and 
we rightly consider, if we are wise, the kind of a world of 
peace that will give security and order and development. 
‘The fate of America will be determined by the army and 
navy and air men on the fields of battle, but the meaning 
ot America in the world will be indicated by the people 
who vote in our elections. This is a government by the 
people! 

But you will say there are dark spots in this record. Of 
course there are. Plenty of them. There are laws we would 
change. There are decisions we deplore. There are failures 
that must be rectified. In my judgment, we treated the 
Japanese-Americans unfairly and contrary to high standards 
we have protessed. We have engaged in witch hunts that 
are a disgrace to civilized society. We know there is truth 
in the statement that our people have been “‘ill housed, ill 
fed, and ill clothed.” But that is not the whole truth. 

If we are faithful to our traditional conduct, we need 
have no fear that the failures will not be recognized. Griping 
is one of the best things we do, and we place it high on 
the list of qualifications of successful citizenship! And in 
this great sport “politics of the common people,” the agencies 
of communication will be the basic safeguard. Without our 
newspapers, we would have had no possibility of the prac- 
tice of self-government in the past century, and I think it 
holds true of the future. Without the fearless—often ruthless 
—pursuit of the truth in public offices by men trained in 
the science of government and politics, the United States 
would be doomed to inertia, inactivity, and final disintegra- 
tion. 

RaApicALisM ImMporTANT IN U. S. Potitics, 
Bur Nor tn GovERNMENT 

Radicalism in America has been grievously misunder- 
stood. While it has little place in our government, it has 
an important place in our politics. The winds of freedom 
do blow, but it is in the sense of the right of belief—private 
belief that should be inviolate. The winds of freedom, in 
my judgment, should not prevail in the right to hold office 
or to instruct youth, when the declared object is destruc- 
tion of freedom. 

Deep in American feeling is acceptance of radicals. They 
have been present in every year of our existence, and in 
every portion of the country. They have proposed thou- 
sands of programs and they have used most extreme 
language. ‘hey have appeared in our elections, and millions 
of ballots have been cast for radicals. Seldom have radicals 
occupied major offices for long. Never have they absolutely 
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controlled the national government. Rarely have they been 
kept off the ballot, and only occasionally has violent action 
on their part—or that of their opponents—equalled the vio- 
lence of their language. Ballots, not bullets, have been the 
weapons in this warfare. 

One might list the most important of the radicals. 
ginning with the men wrote the Declaration of In- 
dependence, we would include Jefferson. Yet even 4s 
we do this—we must point degrees in radicalism. In the 
Convention that approved the words “all men are created 
equal” there were extremists; the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence did not satisfy them. For Jefferson we have had 
a Sam Adams and a Patrick Henry; and later for Jackson 
there was an Amos Kendall and a David Crockett; for 
Lincoln we had William Lloyd Garrison and John Brown. 
If in more recent days we have had Bryan and LaFollette 
and the two Roosevelts—we have had Debs and ‘Thomas 
and Wallace. But all of these men—radicals of whatever 
degree—were in the American tradition, and they accepted 
our system, operated within the law, and led bodies of 
loval tellow citizens. 


Be- 


who 


r 
1 
i 


A CONSERVATIVE ON THE Move, 
A RapicAL WITH BRAKES ON 


But to admit that the radical is in our system is not to 
give him first place. He has not, with all his proposals and 
activities, really expressed the genius of our people for self- 
voverment. There are those who made radicalism our theme 
song. It does stir the blood—to see inequity and wrong, to 
picture it, in word and phrase, to work for change and 
progress. But most of the work of the government, in peace 
and war, has been done by others. Terms are of course sure 
to be misunderstood. But in my judgment the. extremists 
in America—the reactionaries and the radicals—have not 
marked our significance. It has been the progressives who 
spelled American success. A “progressive” is a conservative 
on the move; a radical, if you please, with brakes on! 

‘The American record shows that these progressives are 
in both of our great political parties—as are the conserva- 
tives and reactionaries and the radicals. For this is a two- 
party country. Despite the fact that rebels can organize 
and in most states get on the ballot without undue expense 
or effort, the last fifty years’ :record shows clearly how 
small a vote they attract. Except for the presidential elec- 
tions of 1912 and 1924—in which a considerable section 
of one of the great parties left the party—the record shows 
that never did the total vote for parties ofher than the 
Democratic and Republican rise to 6 per cent of the entire 
vote cast (the highest was 5.96 per cent in 1904). And it 
sank to a little more than 1 per cent in 1928 and again 
in 1940. In a half century, these votes for the rebels were 
cast for ninety different party designations. ‘The largest por- 
tion of this vote in every election was for the Socialist 
Party. It represented 75 per cent of the so-called third 
party vote in 1932, but (with the exceptions noted) the 
aggregate vote for any “third’”’”’ party never reached a mil- 
lion until 1948. Wallace polled 1,156,103 votes; the States 
Rights Party had 1,169,021; and all the “other” 
in that election of 1948, had 433,691. 


parties, 


ComMMUNIsST Votes Few, But 

PowerRFUL ConspirRAcy Exists 
Let us consider the Communist Party, that is, the vote 
cast for that party within the United States. In 1932, the 
Communist Party was on the ballot in 37 states; in 1936, 
in 33 states; in 1940, in 19 states. In our own California 


there were 10,877 1936, and 13,586 in 1940, 
Otherwise it does not appear in the political record. Yet 
we know, despite this record, that a powerful conspiracy 
is operative, and we know that it claims the rig! 


ballot under the name of the Communist 


votes in 


, 
to the 


wise. 

I will not enter into an recognition 
of the right of those to appear on the ballot who are pledged 
to overthrow by force and violence the government they 
seek to control! I will cite the words of Justice 
H. Jackson, who says: 


} 
argument as to the 


1? .,} ¢ 
Nwovert 


“What constitutes a 


! 1 
the | 


Major political parties in 
knit o1 
. . Membership in the Communist party 
is totally ditterent. Che party is a secret conclave. Mem- 
bers are admitted only upon acceptance as reliable and 
after indoctrination in its policies, to which the member 
is fully committed. ‘They are provided with 
credentials, usually issued under false names 

identification can only 


party? 


nited States have never been closely secret 


organizations. 


cards o1 
o that the 
be made by officers ot the party 
who hold the code. Moreover, each pledges unconditional 
obedience to party authority. ° 


COMMUNISM’S DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC 


Justice Jackson’s clear-cut statement will, I think, even- 
tually become an accepted view of this danger. He says 
that Congress may properly draw important conclusion as 
to the distinguishing characteristics of Communism in the 
United States. They are: 


(1) The goal of the Communist party ts to seize powers 
of government by and for a minority rather than to 


at quire power through the vote of a free electorate. 


The Communist party alone among American parties 
past or present is dominated controlled by a 
foreign government. .. . 


and 


are the 
attain the 


Violent and undemocrati 
and indispensabli 


party's goal, 


means 
methods to 


calculated 
Communist 


The Communist party has sought to gain this leverage 
and hold on the American population by acquiring 
control of the labor movement. 


Every member of the Communist party is an 


to execute the Communist program. 


agent 


‘This is indeed a situation to warrant the unceasing ac- 
tivities of our chosen agencies for action—but 


more for 
our own undying vigilance. We fight Communism wherever 
we find it, but more than that, we fight the ideas of Com- 
munism everywhere. 


ELEMENT Has Devetopep, To Destroy 
SELF-GOVERNMMENT 


But in my judgment—based upon a study of our political 
development—this is not the whole story of this movement 
in the past half century. Within our population, in those 
vears, has developed an element that, if not brought into 
full public view, will eventually destroy self-government 
here and in the world. The revelations in the long trial of 
the Communists last year are a complete proof of that. 

Like a fireball in the night came the news in September 
of 1901 that President McKinley had been shot at Buftalo 
and that his assassin was an Anarchist. For the first time on 
the soil of the United States was the challenge to our system 
dramatically and unmistakably given. Since that time, for 
a half century, the lines have become more and more decisive. 
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If you have followed my line of thought and agree, at 

part, with my reasoning, we together come to this 

on: Within our population, and sometimes well rep- 

ed among our most vocal members in universities and 

our intelligentsia, are those who are so restless for 

that they ask it as a matter of course; so obsessed 

1 the practice of negative criticism—mistakenly called 

ective scholarship—that cynicism is their stock in trade; 

onvinced that argument can be avoided and bold asser- 

put in its place, that they are prepared to contribute 

common endeavors the assassination of character, 

bland assurance that every man has his price and 

elief in a moral society is the delusion of a fool. These 

en are complete materialists, and most of them have aban- 

ned any pretense of belief in God. They are nihilists, the 

dangerous element in our life today. Every day they 

poison our youth; every hour they pour into the public mind 

tream of propaganda; every year they add to the sum 

of our inertia, our unintelligence—and consequently 

veaken the forces for the construction of a creative society. 

\lore dangerous than any party, or any conspiracy, or any 

organized plot, these nihilists appeal to the misguided 

Ltopians who in turn appeal mightily to the purveyors of 
Communism. 


‘The time has come for a reaffirmation of the political 
significance of the United States. Indeed, there are manifes- 
tations of its vigor. This is fortunate. 

‘The present day American does little justice to his heri- 
iwe—and none whatever.to his sense of honesty or truth— 
that outstanding and extreme radicals have 
represented the great contribution of America. It is our way 
to include them, to keep them functioning. To go on build- 

the political America, however, we do so in the liberal 
dition. It is hard work—but America has been the land 
ot work. When it becomes a land for play—of unearned 
irity and of the closed mind— it will cease to be America. 

| have emphasized the struggle against Communism 
thin the United States. We are aware now, if we were 
not in the days of World War II or during the conference 
that was held in San Francisco, that we are opposed by 
ruthless totalitarianism that operates in every corner of 
the globe. Sufficient is it to say that our opponents are sworn 
utter destruction, for the success of our life, the 
neaning of our national existence and history, are anathema 
to them. There is no ground for compromise, as is our 
habit, with those who do not compromise; no basis for 
discussion with-those who use discussion only to refuse ad- 


who asserts 


to our 


herence to agreements made. Alliance in war—against a 
common enemy—could be accepted, although a mere asso- 
ciation of interest during those years would have been 
better, because safer. As for association in time of peace— 
the agonies, cisappointments—the outright horror of the 
Cold War—should have made it clear at least that the ad- 
mission of representation of such a philosophy of government 
and society, into an association of free men, was a delusion 


and a snare. 
Poinr Our Our Recorp: State Our PROGRAM 


What, then, is our significance at the moment in the 
history of the world? For, as I said earlier, we do not seem 
to be able to sell ourselves. Part of that is due not to our 
approach, as said in Washington, but to the state of mind 
of our listeners. We must realize that the greater part of 
the world has had no experience with democracy. They have 
been grievously misinformed by our most vocal representa- 
tives—travelers and writers. They have not developed an 
understanding of the democratic process. They want results, 
quickly and completely. Consequently, the simple, primitive 
appeal of the Communist gets them more quickly than this 
long-working process I have described. We are at a disad- 
vantage in reaching undeveloped people in competition with 
primitives. Yet faith in democracy seems to be deeply rooted 
in the necessities and aspirations of all men! 

Just exactly what should we do? It is important that we 
point out just what we have done in the treatment of the 
common man and in our relations with other nations. That 
has been our record. It is important that we point out ex- 
actly what we propose to do at home and abroad, for this 
is the program we must sell. It is most important, however, 
that we point out the way in which we did it and the way 
we propose to do it—just what is this American democratic 
process, this democratic process in a representative govern- 
ment. Then, having shown them the record and told them 
what we will do, let us say to all who listen: “If you want 
this, come with us; be a ‘fellow-traveler’ with us!” 

But with “fellow travelers” of conflicting views let us 
deal firmly, justly—most important, effectively, not only 
in law but in every discussion. Let us say again and again 
and again that with us the individual comes first. He has 
an economic state in land or position or business; it is his. 
This individual is in a society—our society—dedicated to 
this program of social opportunity. But most important, 
this individual himself must have a sense of responsibility— 
to himself, to his fellows, and to his God. 


The Third Choice 


WE NEED NOT CHOOSE BETWEEN CAPITALISM AND COMMUNISM 
By VIRGIL M. HANCHER, President, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


Commencement 


EAN Kellev, Members of the Graduating Class, 
Members of the Faculty, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen: No doubt most of you who are grad- 
uating today , CXPECT IO devote your lives to the Church in one 
another. You have been instructed in the moral 
law and in dogmatic theology. You have been prepared 
to admonish, to instruct, and to You have been 
} 


“taught all that can be taught you, short of actual experi- 


capacity or 


counsel. 


Address at Seabury-W estern Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois, June 15, 1950 


ence, about the care and the cure of souls. There is nothing 
touching or concerning those things to which I or any 
layman could hope to add. I say this notwithstanding the 
constitutional right of every layman, however ignorant, to 
express himself at a moment’s notice on any aspect of religion, 
politics or education. It sometimes seems that the more 
ignorant the layman, the more certain he is that he has al! 
the answers. And so, I resist the temptation to admonish 
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or advise you on your pastoral duties or your dogmatic 
theology. Instead I shall content myself with another side 
ot your problems by taking note of the fact that you will 
not undertake your duties in cloistered seclusion. 

Your work will be done in the midst of a vast and com- 
plex social order. The message you will bring to that order 
is eternal, but it will be heard only if you present it on the 
wave-lengths to which the age is attuned. That is one 
reason why the message of the Church must be interpreted 
anew to every age and to every generation. Perhaps it will 
be advantageous, therefore, for us to give some brief con- 
sideration to the state of the world into which you hope to 
project the message of the Church. 

It would be an understatement to say that the world, and 
particularly the Western World, is in a state of confusion, 
of division, and of apathy. This state is in marked contrast 
to the condition which existed only five years ago, at the 
end of World War II. Then, for the second time in approx- 
imately a quarter of a century, nations allied against a 
common foe had brought their efforts to a victorious con- 
clusion. Moreover, they were banded together as United 
Nations, and there were high hopes that they might be on 
the way toward One World. Those hopes have not been 
realized. Instead we hear on every hand prophecies of an 
irreconcilable conflict between Capitalism and Communism— 
Capitalism, represented by the Western nations, and par- 
ticularly the United States, and Communism represented 
by Russia, the Eastern European satellites and China, but 
symbolized for us by the Men in the Kremlin. 

As we face this prophecy of irreconcilable conflict, we 
find Russia deficient as heretofore in economic strength, 
but otherwise brutally alert and aggressive. From Berlin 
to Shanghai the nations and peoples are united under one 
ideology. Moreover, they are geographically contiguous. 
Even though there is an apparent rift between Tito and 
the Men in the Kremlin, we can extract small comfort 
from the fact that Titoism is only a slightly less bitter 
draught of the same poison. Never in the recorded history 
of mankind has any nation extended its power and influence 
with the speed and precision with which Russia has moved 
in the five years since the end of World War II. Even 
Christianity can offer no parallel. . 

Meanwhile, in those same five years, the Western World 
at one time or another has suffered defeat on every diplo- 
matic and political front. Even where there appear to be 
victories, as in Western Europe, we must admit that what 
has heen accomplished really is the avoidance of further 
defeat. In Asia, we have not only suffered the loss of China 
for an indefinite time, but, in South and Southeast Asia, the 
Communists have so exploited the natives’ distrust of co- 
lonialism, capitalism and white supremacy that we can 
hardly take a position in opposition to Communism without 
seeming to support the forces of reaction, repression and 
exploitation in those countries. What has happened in China 
is a dramatic illustration of our dilemma. 

But the most disturbing fact about our position is not 
our loss of power and prestige in Eastern Europe and the 
Orient, but rather that we and the Western nations seem 
to be adrift without any sense of moral or even political 
direction. We denounce Communism for its materialism, 
its repression, its inhuman brutality and even slavery, but 
we have no clear definition of that for which we stand. 
We talk about liberty and freedom, but we do not define 
them, and it is safe to say that they do not mean the same 
thing to Senator McCarthy that they meant to John Stuart 
Mill. 


When all the fuzziness and half-thoughts are cleared 


away, what we are offering as alternatives superior to 
Communism, are automobiles, television, soap and other 
like things, interesting and desirable in themselves, but 
hardly possessed of either spiritual or intellectual coactent. 
However tyrannical and evil and despicable Communism 
may be, it has not forgotten that men live by ideas as well 
as by bread, and it has found in the Marxist ideology a 
philosophy which, if accepted, not only accounts for the 
society in which we live but provides a blueprint of the 
Utopian society of the future. Against this we have in the 
Western World a strong, if not dominant, view that the 
future will be the result of blind, impersonal forces taking 
us we know not whither. You will recall the celebrated 
Atlantic article of Professor Stace, ““Man Against Dark- 
ness," in which one aspect of this view was presented. This 
view may be adequate for a generation which lives “in 
the afterglow of a religious faith,” but it provides neither 
direction nor stamina for the children of that generation. 

The blunt truth is that we live in a society which is 
nominally Christian and actually secular. It is said that less 
than sixty percent of our people are even technical members 
of any religious sect or body. And to how many of those 
who do belong is their affiliation with a religious group of 
as much importance as their membership in the neighboring 
country club or their attendance at their favorite lodge? 
Indeed, the temper of our society is such that when two 
great religious bodies in this country undertook discussions 
looking toward eventual union, it could be suggested jocu- 
larly, but with too much truth, I fear, that the discussions 
were made possible not so much by the similarity of their 
theological views as it was by the fact that their respective 
members belonged to the same country clubs! How much 
of American thought and action is dominated, or even con- 
siderably influenced, by the moral and religious tenets of 
the great religious bodies of our country and of Western 
Europe? 

We live in a society apparently dominated more by ma- 
terial than by moral or spiritual values. Of all those who 
have called attention to this fact, none has done so more 
clearly than the well-known and controverted economist, 
John Maynard Keynes, later Lord Keynes. Writing in 1925 
in his Essays in Persuasion on “Communism’s Power to 
Survive,”? he pointed out that: 

*. . . the moral problem of our age is concerned with 
the love of money, with the habitual appeal to the 
money-motive in nine-tenths of the activities of life, with 
the universal striving after individual economic security 
as the prime objective of endeavor, with the social appro- 
bation of money as the measure of constructive success, 
and with the social appeal to the hoarding instinct as the 
foundation of the necessary provision for the family and 
for the future.” 


(Lest anyone feel that these are the captious criticism 
of a penniless economist, let me point out parenthetically 
that at the time of Lord Keynes’ death, he had accumu- 
lated an estate worth approximately two million U. S. 
dollars). 

If money is to be the measure of all things and the sole 
inducement to endeavor, how is one to account for an 
Einstein, a Whitehad or a Schweitzer? If money is to be 
the measure of all things and the sole inducement to en- 
deavor, how can we complain if labor unions selfishly de- 
mand and receive every cent that an industry can pay, 


* Stace, “Man Against Darkness,” Atlantic Monthly, Sept. 1948. 


* Keynes, Essays in Persuasion, p. 308. 
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rt of bankruptcy? But, if laborers are supposed to be 
ible in their demands upon the company, is there not 
proca! obligation on the part of owners and manage- 
ent to be reasonable in their demands upon the company ? 
()n what theory of social relationships, except the com- 
ete ascendency of money over men, can one justify only 
' i i return on the contributions of labor or manage- 
{an unlimited return on the contribution of capital, 

iccess of a common enterprise ? 

eaking 1 former corporation lawyer who was closely 
ted with business men, | have no doubt that the 
nty, and sometimes misgivings, with which business- 
ftten regard clergymen and professors are based upon 
ern lest anyone not basically motivated by the love 
f money may be a doubtful supporter of the established 
der. f the love of money and its accumulation are 
e sole orthodoxy, it follows that those who are moti- 
| iW irily hy the love of God or the love of learn- 
ist necessarily be heretics. But I ask you, what kind 
t ety do we have when, if a man is asked, “Is John 
Doe a vood lawver?” the answer can be, and often is, 


“Oh, ves, he is an excellent lawyer. Why, he must have 
in mcome of S100 ,000 a year.” 


f } 
(ol «tl Lit) 


Of course, there are men 
ind character who make $100,000 a year. But is 
this an infallible test of ability and character? is every 
man who makes $100,000 by that tact a man of ability or 
i; man of character ? 

When professional men are measured not by their char- 
acter and skill, but by the money they make, when indus- 
trialists are measured not by their character and the quality 


of goods their companies produce but by the money they 


make, | submit that our social order is suffering from erosion 
ot the soul. And, if the love of money and its accumulation 
are the sole orthodoxy, Communism is to be feared not 


only tor its cruelty and terror, but because it alone among 
the extant religions and = philosophies makes the personal 
ccumulation of wealth an anti-social act, a position not 
held, as tar as | know, by any major Christian sect. 
here is a curious human quirk which often leads us 
to believe that, if we are ignorant of a danger, it is power- 
injure us. ‘his quirk caused us in World War I 
to ban the teaching of the German language, the study of 
Cserman literature 
music. 


Css to 


ind philosophy, and the performance of 
We now to feel that if we remain 
sorant of Marxist ideology and dogma and confine our- 
denunciation of Communist tactics, we. shall 
bathed in twentieth century Stygian waters 
and rendered immune from the attacks of the Communist 
levils. We forget the heel of Achilles. 


\s a result of our ignorance, we have consistently misun- 


Cserman seem 


lves to a 


mehow be 


derstood ‘and underestimated Communism for more than a 
quarter of a century. Because we have found flaws in its 
doctrines, we have constantly counted upon its 
iltimate collapse without any attempt to evaluate its possible 
source of strength. By the standards of modern capitalism, 
the economic doctrines of the Christian Church in the first 
century and crude. But the Church did 
not coll and it did not collapse because it was not 

movement. The Church survived 
its members an enthusiasm and a 
power adequate to triumph over the simplicity and naivete 
ot its political and economic doctrines. If we have failed 
to detect the generation of a strange enthusiasm and power 
among the followers of Communism, it is because we are 
o blind to see and too deaf to hear. Lord Keynes, in the 
‘k to which I have already referred, pointed out in 1925, 


4 7) 1A 


were elementary 
ipse ; 
primarily an economic 


because it generated in 


a quarter of a century ago, that the Western nations were 
in danger of completely misjudging the Russian Revolution 
because they were scoffing at it as an economic system and 
completely missing its significance as a religious movement. 

I realize that in using the words “religion” and “religious” 
in connection with the Communist movement, I am using 
them in an unusual sense, hardly within the meaning of 
the dictionaty definitions. Yet, how can one describe Com- 
munism more accurately than to describe it as ‘“‘a religion 
without God”? It presents a view of the world and the cos- 
mos designed to be as complete as the Christian doctrines of 
the Creation, the Fall, the Atonement, and the Judgement. 
As Paul B. Anderson, a member of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y.M.C.A. and a long-time student of Russian 
ideology and tactics, has pointed out,” most illuminatingly, in 
language which I paraphrase, the Marxists do not so much 
deny tl that the universe is 


the existence of God, as claim 
} 
fully 


understood without God. 

Marx, Engel and Lenin all sought the Ultimate Reality, 
something on which to base a philosophy that would account 
for everything in the universe. In seeking this goal, they 
developed the theory of a universe springing from ceaseless 
motion and change, first quantitative, then qualitative, until 
the earth and finally man himself was created. Marxists 
acknowledge that in olden times men had to use the hypothe- 
sis of God in order to understand the universe, but today 
they reject this attitude and regard religion merely as a 
persistence of this pre-scientific attitude in the minds of the 
people. They regard belief in God as a kind of cultural 


lag, characteristic of backward and unscientific persons. 
As Mr. Anderson points out: 
‘There are four cornerstones in the Marxist struc- 


ture: first, a philosophy of reality in which motion, 
change, is the central idea; second, a body of men inte- 
grated into and directing this process of change; third, the 
relegation of God and Religion to the status of an 
anachronism; and fourth, the view that man becomes a 
real man only arter he has consciously identified himself 
with the Communist interpretation of the creative 
process. 


On these four cornerstones rests the Communist theology, 
. theology which presents to the satisfaction of the Com- 
munists, a complete account of the origin and existence of 
the universe and of man and of all past and contemporary 
phenomena. It even has its counterpart of those who are 
“saved,” that is, workers and others related to the creative 
process, and those who are “damned,” that is, capitalists 
and functionaries of capitalism who are outside the creative 
process. Apparently, it also has its organizational counter- 
part of those who are nominal members of the church, that 
is, the rank and file of the Party, and of those who are 
“The Elect,” that is, those who regulate the stream of 
motion which is our universe and have it within their 


power to dominate the creative process. These elect are . 


the Politburo, the Political Bureau of the Party. 

Now we may deplore as much as we like the vicious 
aspects of the theory of the ‘“‘class struggle,” the emascu- 
lation of religion which restricts it exclusively to the ex- 
perience of man’s relationship to his God, we may deplore 
the oppression, the tyranny and the slavery practiced by the 
dominant political group, but the fact remains that the 
% Anderson, Paul B., “Can Marx.sm Make Room for Religion?”, 

The Living ¢ hurch, Jan. 29, 1950, p. 10. See also “Communism 

And Christian Education,” World Christian Education, Vol. V, 

No. 2, p. 36 (1950). 
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most striking feature of the Marxist ideology is its resem- 
blance to a religion without God. It has its dogma; it has 
its organization and its hierarchy; it has its devotees and 
communicants; it has its martyrs and its saints; it has its 
missionaries. {t, too, has obeyed an injunction to go into 
all the world and preach the gospel—to preach, as some 
say, sacrilegiously perhaps, the Gospel according to St. 
Marx. Unless one accepts Marxism as a religion without 
God, how does one account for Fuchs and Gold and many 
other self-confessed believers in, and tools of Communism, 
whose conduct seems as eccentric and inexplicable to us as 
the conduct of the Christian martyrs must have seemed to 
the solid citizenry of Rome. The faith of the Marxists 
that their ideology presents a world view, that it is the 
“wave of the future,” that ultimately it must and will pre- 
vail, constitutes the gravest threat that Communism has to 
offer to our way of life, a threat more grave than atom 
bombs or hydrogen bombs, or dark and treacherous con- 
spiracy, because it is a threat in the realm of the spirit, 
and in the realm of the spirit, ideas can be dangerous to the 
established order, as Christianity has proved in more than 
one of the last twenty centuries. 

Are we content to be caught in the dilemma of a choice 
between Capitalism and Communism? Capitalism is an 
economic system. It is not a religious movement. It makes 
no attempt to account for the origin and destiny of man. 
It is concerned with his material welfare, and no economic 
system has ever had the same capacity to minister to the 
physical needs, the material welfare of men. We even ¢ 
in it the hope, the distant prospect, that famine and priva- 
tion and want may be conquered, and that man may be 
relieved of the haunting fears that have hung over him 
since the dawn of history. But when Capitalism has satisfied 
the physical needs of men, its task is done, its appeal is 
ended. ‘There is nothing in it to capture the soul or ignite 
the spirit of men so that their allegiance will be held in 
the face of torture or privatign or death itself. Capitalism 
is neither an end in itself, nofy a means to an end. It should 
ever be the servant of man, never his master. 

If Capitalism is to be the choice, the combat with Com- 
munism can be won, if it can be won at all, only by resort- 
ing to the power of the State, by incurring the risk of 
drifting into the use of the same strategy and tactics that 
the Communists use, and of surrendering the very freedom 
for which we profess to be fighting, freedoms which have 
been characteristic of Western man suffused as he is with 
the Judeo-Christian beliefs in the dignity of man and the 
sacredness of human personality; freedoms which we as- 


sume to be the common aspiration of men, but freedoms 
which have never been known in Russia or in much of Asia. 

When | am told—at this Mid-Twentieth Century—that 
we must choose between Capitalism and Communism, | 
deny the dilemma and reply that there is a third choice. 
That choice is Christianity. 

I need not elaborate that choice. You graduates are 
Christians. Moreover, you have just devoted years to the 
study of the history, the doziaas and the doctrines of your 
faith. You, too, have made your choice. 

But let me add that if Christianity is to be the third 
choice, if it is to be an effective choice, it must command 
the allegiance of men. It must spiritualize a.secular society. 
Its teachings must be reflected in the conduct of men and 
in the conduct of the economic order. It must never become 
the ward or dependent of Communism, Socialism or Capi- 
talism. It must see that the forces of our Capitalistic econ- 
omy are tempered by the ethics of Christianity so that 
the souls as well as the bodies of men may be nourished. 
Capitalism, as the servant of Christianity, can help remake 
the world. Alone it cannot do so. Moreover, the Church 
to which the faith has been committed is not the Church 
of any age or century, of any form of government or any 
economic or social system. It is well to remember that 
designing men in every age have sought to make the Church 
the bulwark and defender of secular institutions in a secular 
society, to make it a servant of power rather than of piety, 
of ostentation rather than of compassion. 

If Christianity is to be the third choice, and the effective 
choice, of our society, it must appeal to the imagination 
of men. The Church cannot win the world with a faith 
that is cold and lifeless. It must appeal to the creative 
energies of youth, it must transform a secular society, it 
must win the allegiance of the hearts and minds and souls 
of men. It must bring men to their knees in reverence be- 
fore the Ultimate Reality, and send them forth filled with 
faith and good work. 

The strength of the Church has been, and ever must be, 
that it is in the world but not of it. It is ever seeking to 
hold the world to higher standards and more exacting 
callings than the world is prepared to accept. It is ever 
the Church of the centuries, not of this century. Its mes- 
sage must be interpreted anew to every century. It must 
be interpreted anew to the Twentieth Century. It must be 
interpreted anew to the present age, lest our age make the 
wrong choice and perish. Are there prophets or teachers 
among you adequate to this task? “The harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few.” 


Toward a Governed World Community 


A WORLD DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
By STRINGFELLOW BARR, President, Foundation for World Government, New York City, New York 
Delivered at the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, July 11, 1950 


HE nation-state system has broken down, and the 

nation-state system happens unfortunately to be the 

political system under which we are trying to live. 
As evidence of its breakdown I offer you World War One 
and World War Two, but it is perfectly possible that we 
will insist on seeing World War Three in order to be con- 
vinced. There is nothing like a carefully repeated experi- 
ment to make a difficult and unpalatable point quite clear. 


For those whose intellectual palates are robust enough to 
sustain the unpalatable, abundant evidence exists all around 
us. Why do the new constitutions of France and Italy pro- 
vide for the abrogation of national sovereignty in the event 
that a higher sovereignty, capable of keeping the peace, can 
be devised? Why have one-third of our State legislatures 
called on our national government to take the lead in de- 
vising a world government capable of making and enforcing 
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world law? Why have more than a hundred Congressmen 
upported a Congressional revolution declaring world gov- 
ernment to be our long-term policy? Why have a somewhat 
maller group in Congress supperted another resolution call- 
ny for federation between the various sovereign states of 
the Atlantic community? Why does Mr. Hoffmann keep 
shouting at Europe to “integrate”? Why does M. Schuman 
ce in his plan to internationalize the coal and steel of the 
Ruhr, the basis of a European federation? Why were the 
delegates at San Francisco privately aware that a successful 
United Nations implied limitations on national sovereignty ? 
And why, incidentally, has Lake Success been so unsuccessful 
in dealing with the vastest arms race in human history? 

Questions of this sort could scarcely arise in 1910, or 
1930. In 1950 they have arisen and press for an- 
leading statesmen all over the world have publicly 

that a world government must be devised. And 
all over the world men and women who are not statesmen 

re demanding that the problem be faced. 

Why cannot it be both faced and solved? I know some 
of the stock answers. ‘The Russians say American policy is 
1 the way. The Americans say Russian policy is in the way. 
Burt there are nearly two billion men, women, and children 
in the world who are neither Russian nor American, and a 
proportion of them profoundly distrust both 
Russian policy and American policy. What do they think? 
lt might matter. Well, a large proportion of them are too 

k to think—from malaria, or cholera, or intestinal para- 

tes, or other illnesses. Many are too hungry to think, ex- 
ept about food. U.S. Government estimates are that about 

billion and a half of them, two-thirds of humanity, eat an 
average 2,150 calories a day, while 1,800 will barely sustain 
lite, and while the average for economically developed coun- 
3,000. Many, of course, die when they are 
babies and never have to think at all. Of those who are too 
tough to kill in baby-hood, most die young. They have little 
lothing, and hovels are their shelter. Few can read, or 
own radios; so they are pretty well cut off from the rest of 
the human family. The overwhelming bulk are of course 
“ olored’”’—colored black, colored brown, or colored yellow 

ind the motto of many of them, based on centuries of ex- 
perience with imperialism, is “Never trust a white man.” 

This is just a glance at the real planet we live on, and at 
the other human beings who live on it, mostly in illness, 
hunger, and general misery. A very kindly friend of mine 
has suggested that we lend them a hand by sending them 
contraceptives. This would be a neighborly act that would 
not, | think, surprise them. They are used to scorn. It 
would say to them, I think, and very eloquently too, that 
there are too many poor people in the world already, and 
too many sick people, and far too many colored people, and 
that we who are white and rich and prosperous do not like 
sick, colored people, or their poor, sick, colored chil- 
ind hope their next child will not arrive. My kindly 
triend would be very much surprised that his offer should 
be taken in this spirit, but you know how poor people and 
sick people and colored people are. 

We don’t think of them often. Our foreign policy is based 
on the Cold War; and in whatever direction we look, we see 
only two kinds of people—Russians and potential manpower 
that we and the Russians must compete for. Yet this is a 
very blind view of the planet and of the human beings actu- 
ily on it. It is an unrealistic view of the actual condition 
of mankind. For in addition to being poor, sick, and colored, 
the human race is for the first time sharing in two common 
experiences, not one. Not only are its thinking members 
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everywhere becoming extraordinarily aware of the break- 
down of our political system—the system of some three 
score national sovereign states. They are also united in an 
extraordinary longing for equality, and it must interest the 
ghost of Thomas Jefferson, who always presides at meetings 
held in this University, that although all men may indeed 
be born free and equal, the iowly die young of malnutrition 
and that of all the more prosperous peoples who now in- 
habit the round earth’s surface his American compatriots 
are probably least sensitive to the idea of equality, the rul- 
ing idea of the so-called American Century. If this is what 
the Cold War is keeping us from sensing, then we are losing 
it fast; and it is not hard to see why Mr. Walter Lippmann 
tells us that we are becoming less popular day by day, 
throughout the world. Or why Wendell Wilkie, in that 
dim past before the Cold War began, already feared that 
our reservoir of good will would run out if we did not accept 
full membership in the human race—the poor old human 
race, so largely poor, so largely sick, so largely hungry, and 
so largely colored. 

Of course, misery in Asia and Africa and South America 
is a very old story; but educated men and women in those 
areas are far more aware than we Americans are that sub- 
jection to modern industrial countries, whether political or 
merely financial, has often worsened their economic state. 
And they are aware of another thing: that techniques are 
available for improving their state. This is the meaning of 
the technical assistance program of the UN, of President 
‘Truman’s famous Point Four, of Senator McMahon’s plan 
tor taking the money the world is spending on deadly arms 
and using it to make a planet prosper. The techniques are 
perfectly known; indeed, they are already in use. A few 
months ago I had the privilege of watching them used, in 
Central and South America, where Nelson Rockefeller got 
tired of waiting. But no private individual, not even a 
Rockefeller—indeed, no corporation, not even our biggest 
American corporations—can do the job. The N.A.M. talks 
as if the whole of American business put together could, 
provided other countries would make the necessary ‘“con- 
But the N.A.M. is quite wrong, as Mr. Nelson 
Rockefeller could tell them if they were listening. I beg 
leave to go further. No one national government can do it. 
The Congressional hearings on Point Four sounded as if 
this country could. Are we not the people with the know- 
how? Well, no doubt but we are the people and wisdom 
shall die with us. That is, no doubt in our own minds; 
there is plenty in other peoples’ minds. Aside from the sub- 
stitution of gobbledegook like “know-how’—and later, by 
a stroke of sheer genius, ‘‘show-how’—for the ancient, ade- 
quate, and still eloquent word, skill, there are thousands of 
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engineers in every continent who-know how heavily Ameri-. 


can technology has leaned on the technology of Europe. 

In the nineteenth century certain English writers liked 
to talk about the white man’s burden. The phrase always 
enjoyed the most limited popularity among the colored peo- 
ples, on whose backs European economic power largely 
rested. In the twentieth century—the American century— 
when we talk, modestly and a little wistfully, of the world 
leadership that has been thrust upon our unwilling should- 
ers, a smile flickers across millions of lips. Phrases like 
these never sound the same way to the character in the play 
and to the audience beyond the footlights. What would 
happen if, instead of trying to rally a skeptical world to our 
slogans of free enterprise, the American way, the dignity 
of the individual, and American know-how,—what would 
happen if, instead of unconsciously patronizing the rest of 
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the human race, we decided to join it? What would hap- 
pen if we set out to make this, not the American century, 
but the Human Century? 

Might the result be a paradox? Might it be that if we 
did that, other people would christen this the American 
Century? And it would come so much more gracefully 
from them. It is so often more graceful to earn an un- 
claimed title than to claim one not yet earned. What would 
happen if we cut out the posturing, the flexing of muscles, 
the pressure on India and other countries to show their 
enmity to Russia before sitting down at our table, and if, 
instead, we were to say, perhaps to our fellow-members in 
the United Nations, something like the following: “It is 
true that we are deadlocked with Russia in the Security 
Council. It is the habit of the leading powers in a world 
community, still governed by power politics, to get dead- 
locked. But the Charter to which all of us here have 
solemnly pledged ourselves states very eloquently the pur- 
poses of the Economic and Social Council. The history of 
the human race since this Charter was written has given it 
more point than we could have predicted. If the Russians 
did not exist, or if we Americans did not exist, this point 
would still be valid. In the world community which the 
radio, the plane, and the rest of modern technology have 
created, the human race must make a concerted drive on 
human misery. Everybody here knows that the chance of 
eliminating its more obvious causes is enormous. The Rus- 
sians say it cannot be eliminated until capitalism has been 
destroyed. We beg leave to differ with them, and we would 
like to present a counter-proposal. Let us all, from our joint 
resources, set up a sort of World Development Authority, 
responsible to the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, and let us give it sufficient autonomy to help the 
world economy to its feet, with particular emphasis on 
devastated and underdeveloped areas, and with particular 
emphasis on raising the standard of living of the least 
privileged groups in every land. If we get at our common 
problem, then India can hope to avoid famines, Europe 
can find needed markets, we can avoid unemployment, and 
everybody can think better about the next problem—after 
everybody has eaten.” 

What would happen if we said that at Lake Success? I am 
not a prophet, but from what I have learned by recent travel 
and from those who have traveled more widely than I 
the acclamation with which such an invitation from Amer- 
ica would be greeted by the rest of mankind would make 
the date of its issuance the most memorable date in this 
century. But I would perhaps not have the courage to pro- 
pose such a millenium if it were not that many highly 
competent persons agree with me. Let me offer one ex- 
ample. A few months ago, the Public Affairs Institute of 
Washington, D. C., issued a series of eight pamphlets, 
under the title, “Bold New Program Series.”” These pamph- 
lets written by a corps of economists, engineers, and other 
persons with relevant experience. This single series of 
pamphlets contains a fair and cogent statement of the case 
I am here trying to outline, and take advantage of the 
great and growing mass of material—statistics, surveys, 
economic planning—which most laymen have no time to 
read. | urge you to study them. I think they will convince 
you that the new foreign policy I am here suggesting for 
our country in this dangerous and futile hour of its history 
is not of my invention, nor of the invention of so-called 
experts, but is the natural outcome of recent practical 
experience and of the formidable problems that confront 
a new community—the world community. To the best of 





our historical knowledge this is the first time in the history 
ofthe human race that a world community has existed. It 
is not remarkable that we have failed thus far to locate its 
major problems, or that we Americans allowed our power 
struggle with Russia to absorb our energies, or that the 
ardors and ecstacies of the Cold War and its attendant 
Red scare should nave taught us to make slogans rather 
than to make plans, and should have frequently made us 
the laughing-stock of other peoples, peoples too dependent 
upon our economic decisions to permit themselves the luxury 
of laughing out loud. 

The penalty for not doing what I have clumsily sketched 
here this evening will, I believe, be very heavy, for us 
and for all men. We shall have to do it boldly but care- 
fully. The American contribution will be heavy, not merely 
because large credits will be required, and because every 
country should pay its just share in proportion to its income, 
and because our income is the biggest; but because the 
non-American world basically relies on our spirit of hope 
and confidence. We have been boasting about the wrong 
things. The rest of the world does not admire us for Hiro- 
shima, they regard Hiroshima as a stain that marks us 
the only nation that ever dropped an atomic bomb on a 
civilian population. The rest of the world admires us at 
the moment for a reason few Americans have guessed— 
and, alas, it is not free enterprise, either, which the rest 
of the world still stubbornly calls private enterprise. Nor 
is it that gallant spirit of competition which our business 
monopolists are particularly proud of. But the initials TVA, 
once hated by American conservatives, are initials to con- 
jure with in every continent on this planet. They are in- 
itials that are not irrelevant to the job ahead, and | hon- 
estly. believe that it is TVA for which the rest of the 
world most admires America today. It would seem quite 
natural to them that the people who created TVA should 
make the Great Proposal. 

I stated earlier that there are two revolutions raging 
across the face of the planet today. One is a revolution 
against the dangerous constraints of national sovereignty in 
a world far too small for absolute sovereigns. The even- 
tual .outcome of that revolution is likely to be world 
government, either imposed by military force, or built by 
mutual consent. There are no other ways to get govern- 
ment, so far as history records. The second revolution | 
tried to identify is no less powerful: the revolution against 
inequality, poverty, sickness, hunger and misery. If we try 
to construct a world government now and postpone solv- 
ing the problems posed by the revolution against misery, 
we shall get very little assent from the bulk of the human 
race and shall have to rely on force. For the human race 
would like to eat. If we take common counsel with them, 
for what is in fact a common problem, and if we construct 
thé institutions through which we can all build in common 
a prosperous world, we shall make ourselves a community. 
We shall learn by working together what common political 
institutions are capable of actually operating, not on paper, 
but in the world that exists in the twentieth century. In 
short, I am aware that there must be a common govern- 
ment for the human race, but I am suggesting how the 
human race might become a political community. 

If we prefer the Cold War and our own national su- 
periority; if we keep counting our allies before they hatch; 
if we keep basing foreign policy on cheap slogans like “total 
diplomacy”, and governing domestically by epithet, by de- 
famation, and by billingsgate; if we insist on trying to run 
the world from Washington to keep it from being run 
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from Moscow; and if we continue in the role of Rich 
Uncle, ot Mister Big, of a pouting Santa Claus, saving 
the “tree peoples’ who differ substantially with us on the 
detinitions ot freedom-—if we insist on this essen- 
y negative course of action, we are, | think, in for some 
unpleasant surprises. | recognize, of course, that this 
may be our destiny. History appears to be as ready to dis- 
card. as to use, depending on the willingness of men or of 
nations to let history work through them or despite them. 
Because | am speaking during the Cold War, and be- 
cause | wish, before concluding, to voice a dangerous thought 
or two, | at this point announce gravely that I am not and 
never been a member of the Communist Party and 
no immediate plans for joining it. We have now 
reached the point in our country where a speaker must make 
r this statement first, if his later statements are to be believed. 
Why we believe this one when it is made, | do not know. 
Jt is precisely the statement that a good Communist, labor- 
ing to overthrow our government by force and violence, 
might make on first acquaintance, in order to get the elbow 
room he would need. | make it somewhat perfunctorily and 
because good manners in 1950 require it. But let me im- 

part my dangerous thoughts. 
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‘ihe program | have suggested, as a new foreign policy 

* for this country, would be far harder on Russia than the 
Cold War. The Cold War is designed to secure peace by 
“containing” Russia. Now, I have been taught that you 
vet the best milk out of contented cows, but I have no 
data on whether you get the best peace out of a contained 
Russian. | myself usually get rather annoyed with people 
who try to contain me, and call it encirclement. Indeed, 
> America’s present interest in military bases of military aid 
= in Japan, Korea, Iran, Turkey and Scandinavia would 
annoy me if | were a Russian and reasonably familiar with 
‘ the map, as indeed | would be annoyed now if Russia sent 
military missions to Nova Scotia, Bermuda, Cuba and 
Mexico, or even seemed to be playing extra-special footsie 
with those countries. This sort of Cold War forces the 
Russian people to depend more than ever on the Kremlin, 
especially when there is public discussion in the United 
States Russian cities. But 
it | were a Russian official and suddenly learned that Amer- 
ica Was proposing co-operative action to restore the world’s 
shattered economy, I should be very depressed. In short, 
| believe my proposal is the coldest Cold War yet dreamed 
up. 
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Second dangerous thought. If, to get it through Con- 
gress, we “sell” it the way we sold the Marshall Plan, 
as the best way to stop Communism, then a good part of 
its Cold War value will be gone. This is a kind of para- 
dox. If we stop screaming at Russia long 
operate with the rest of the world on the work in hand, 
we strike at Communism. If we do it in order to strike 
at Communism, we botch the work and do much less harm 
to Communism. In Washington recently, when Point Four 
was under heavy discussion, it was sold as usual these days, 
as a gunmick in the Cold War. But 1 am not proposing 
it as a gimmick in our present foreign policy. I am propos- 
ing it as a substitute policy. 


enough to co- 


The reason it will stop Communism where the present 
Cold War is doing nothing of the sort, is basically simple. 
It sh nes through the pages of the hest post-war books on 
foreign attatrs. ‘Take Owen Lattimore’s “The Situation in 
Asia” (1 am not, never have been’, don’t plan to be, etc.). 
Or take “The State of Europe”, by Howard K. Smith, 
head of the European Bureau of the Columbia Broadcasting 


Company (Neither Mr. Smith nor CBS has to date been 
attacked by Senator McCarthy, so no incantation is neces- 
sary). The reason world development is a better Cold 
War than the Cold War itself, can be stated this way: 

A large part of the world is hungry, desperate and op- 
pressed. For the problem of these desperate millions Rus- 
sia has proposed a solution. Its name is Communism. We 
do not approve of Russia’s solution. In fact, we deny it 
is a real solution. But when the rest of the world turns 
to us for a counter-proposal, we have fundamentally no 
solution to offer. If this condition continues, what is your 
guess as to what the rest of the world will do? It is cer- 
tainly true that man does not live by bread alone, but this 
particular Scriptural passage can be quoted more gracefully 
by the poor than by the rich, more gracefully on an empty 
belly than over coftee and cigars. As an American writer, 
thus far not accused of Communism, recently pointed out, 
you cannot fry the Bill of Rights. This does not mean that 
food is more important than freedom. It really means that 
human beings need both food and freedom. Russia has been 
offering food. We have been staggering under our wheat 
surplus, pumping blue dye into surplus potatoes, and refus- 
ing to have the Food and Agricultural Organization of the 
UN get this stuff to famine areas. So we are losing Round 
One: food. 

As to Round Two (freedom), hundreds of millions of 
Asians have just secured or are trying to secure what we our- 
selves called freedom in 1776—that is, national independence, 
freedom from European control. Most of them know noth- 
ing of the other forms of freedom which we love. The next 
step they want is industrialization and improved agriculture, 
to free themselves from economic control by the industrial 
powers. Russia has just spent thirty years on that one. We 
demand concessions to American businessmen—and the word 
“concession” is an ugly word in Asia,.as it is in Africa and 
Latin America. So Round Two goes to Russia. Whatever 
the Voice of America may say, we are at this point slightly 
punch-drunk, 

We deserve to be. For, if we were on the job, if we 
were challenging all our neighbors to sit down together 
and work out a joint attack on the real enemy, human 
misery, we would make Russia dizzy. The world knows 
that American industry could play a role in that attack 
that Russian industry simply cannot hope to play. Are we 
too punch-drunk to know it too? I am hoping that we 
are not. 


But if we are, what will the underdeveloped countries 
do? Well, they are determined to industrialize. That is a 
formidable job and it requires capital. If we do not help 
collect the capital by joint international action, they must 
collect it themselves. They cannot, I submit, collect enough 
by the voluntary action of their citizens. They will be forced, 
1 suggest, to do it the way Russia did it when the West 
refused to help: by dictatorship and by tightening belts. I 
am told by Asians that these are the real choices open. Our 
present indifference to the problem is pushing the under- 
developed countries towards the Russian way. 

Let me sum up. 

The problem is to expand the economy of the world 
community. 

This should be done by international action, with America 
doing its share, no more than its share, no less than its 
share. If we go on trying to do it bilaterally, by loans from 
Washington, it will become a gimmick in the Cold War 
and will be botched. Moreover, it will be skimped. The 
average Congressman recognizes no mandate to save the 
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Indonesians (unless it will hurt Russia). I think 1 agree 
with him. Moreover, if it is indeed the proper function of 
Congress to save the world, then Washington will quite 
naturally insist on governing what it is saving. But do we 
seriously want an American world empire? Nobody else 
wants it. 

In addition to being done internationally and not bi- 
laterally, it must be done with. public funds, not private. 
The history of American capital export since the end of 
World War Two suggests that private capital will not do 
the job. I do not blame it. Private capital did not supply 
the highway system of the United States, nor its public 
health system, nor its school system; and it will not supply 
them for Indonesia. Business corporations are chartered to 
make profit for their investors, not to finance those public 
undertakings which the community must get done before 
they become good markets for private business. If 1 buy 
stock in a corporation, I do not expect it to spend some of 
my investment on what I recognize are public undertakings. 
If, on the other hand, public funds are used to develop the 
Indonesian economy to a point where business opportuni- 
ties open up, I expect those who sold me my shares to 
be alert to these opportunities. Public investment comes 
first; plenty of private investment will follow. This was 
the order of events in the Tennessee Valley, and it is the 
natural order. 

The precise machinery for taking the early steps is some- 
thing we should be thinking through now. I have sug- 
gested a World Development Authority. The Public Af- 
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R. Chairman and delegates, it is a happy privilege 
for me to make a hurried trip from Washington to 
Bellefonte for the purpose of discussing a subject of 

mutual interest and one that has caused the peoples of the 
world to focus their eyes on the United States of America. 

When I have concluded my discussion on the subject of 
atomic energy, I hope to fly back to Washington as a plane is 
Waiting for me at the Bellefonte airport. We have impor- 
tant legislation on the floor of the House of Representatives 
this afternoon and for that reason it is impossible for me to 
stay and visit with you. 

I have brought with me a sound, technicolored film en- 
titled “Operation Crossroads” which will give you some idea 
of the power of the atomic bomb and the valuable lessons we 
learned from those tests far out in the Pacific at Bikini. Pri- 
marily, we wanted to know what an A-bomb would do to 
warships. So, one was exploded over the Bikini lagoon where 
a fleet was anchored. The other set off under the water. 

The experts say that for general use, the most efficient way 
to use an A-bomb is to set it off about 2,000 feet above the 
target. It seems reasonable to expect, then, that if atomic 
warfare ever came to us here in central Pennsylvania, an 
enemy would aim at an air burst. This action would be di- 
rected at targets such Pittsburgh, Altoona, State College, 


fairs Institute, in its Bold New Program Series, makes a 
number of recommendations, based on hard-earned experi- 
ence. Being neither an economist nor an engineer, I ask your 
leave not to dogmatize. But I do not need to be either 
an economist or an engineer to recognize the disastrous re- 
sults we may expect from depending on bilateral action 
and private investment. 

1 have been speaking under the title, “Towards World 
Government.”’ Most persons who know why a world gov- 
ernment is the only alternative to war, and who know why 
war is a less and less practical means of attaining any de- 
sired objective, have been too busy insisting on world gov- 
ernment to see what I believe to be an important fact in 
world history. It is this: Quite aside from the question 
of war and peace, it is necessary that our generation take 
steps to get its economy in motion. For we are all involved 
in that economy. And no government, not even the one 
in Washington or the one in Moscow, can handle the job. 
We are now for the first time part of a mighty neighbor- 
hood, and it is time for the neighbors to sit down together 
and find out what must be done. | therefore suggest that 
American foreign policy should shift its focus and shift 
it very sharply: from the Cold War to calling in the neigh- 
bors. To cal! the neighbors now, and for this purpose, would 
be a sign of true world leadership. But the hydrogen bomb 
is not. It is time we stop planning for other people and 
started planning with them. Out of that joint planning, 
and out of the joint effort of carrying out our plans might 
emerge the common government our common needs require. 


Atomic Warfare 


Bellefonte, DuBois, Johnstown, Lewistown, and many other 
communities. 

Being faced with the possibility of an atomic war, I want 
to discuss briefly three aspects of defense against atomic war- 
fare: 

1. What can one do to protect himself? 

2. What special problems will face the firefighter ? 

3. What can all of us do to assist in defense preparations. 
The more we know and understand, the less danger there is 
of blind fear and panic. 

Let me assure you that I am not posing as an expert in 
these matters. But as a Member of Congress and likewise a 
member of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy and the House Committee on Armed Services, I have 
lived with the subject of atomic energy since my return to 
Congress from World War II. Therefore, 1 can truthfully 
say that I have first-hand knowledge of the subject. 

I am sure you have heard over the radio or read in your 
newspapers about this book I have in my hand here. It is 
called Effects of Atomic Weapons and has just been pub- 
lished by the Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


It is not a popular book intended for general reading. It 
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ed with graphs, equations, and charts that only a person 


with some technical knowledge could understand. 
e the Atomic Energy Commission serves the Office of 
( in Defense as a technical adviser, this volume presents 
tor the civil-defense people all that can be told about atom 
without giving valuable information to our enemies. 
Ir tells what makes up the bomb, something about how it 


vork the kinds of damage it does, and some things that can 
done to help cut down the toll of destruction and human 
casualties should it be used against us. 
Perhaps most of you know. that, at the instant of explosion, 
ee kinds of waves shoot out from an atom bomb. They 
travel at terrific speeds, varying between that of sound and 
light. ‘The kind that do the most damage are the shock waves. 
These produce the blast that in the bomb used over Japan 
was equal to the explosion of 20,000 tons of TNT. By 
comparison, it was estimated that ali the bombs dropped by 
the 100 B-29 bombers in the saturation of an area on the 
Naktong front in Korea last week was equal to only one- 
twentieth of an “old-fashioned” atom bomb. 
Ihe second kind of death-dealing waves are heat. They 
ut with temperature approaching that of the sun itself 
but cool rapidly. However, with the blast, these two types 
of waves account for a major portion of the damage and in- 


‘The third type of waves are the nuclear radiations, namely, 
the neutron, beta and gamma rays. We have heard so much 

out these that it may come as a surprise to many to learn 
t radiation alone caused only between 15 and 20 percent 
ot the deaths at Nagasaki and Hiroshima. 


} 


In the area right under the bomb burst, which is called 
the lost zone, death and damage will be fearfully high. But— 
and please take note of this—it is possible to survive, espe- 
cially if some warning is available and if there are adequate 


One expert estimates that a person lying on his side in a 
4-toot-deep slit trench probably would survive even in the 
lost zone. 

‘That zone—for the early model bombs—is an area within 

bout a half mile of the target point. 

We have increased the efficiency of the bomb since 1945, 
hut if you have a bomb twice as powerful as the Hiroshima 
weapon, it does not mean that the lost area is twice as great. 

‘Lhe experts figure this tirst zone—the area of almost total 
destruction—would increase only from one-half mile to eight- 
tenths of a mile from the spot directly under the bomb burst. 
That spot is called the zero point. 

‘Then comes successive zones where the damage decreases 
as the distance from the zero point increases. I will not at- 
tempt here to define each of these areas. They will doubtless 
be figured out for each community as local defense plans are 
made. 

\t the instant of a bomb burst, none of us is going to be 
able to figure out in the first second or two how far he is 
trom that zero or target point. 

Well, then, what should we do? Some answers that may 
save your life and mine are given in this Atomic Energy 
Commission book titled “Effects of Atomic Weapons.” 

‘There was an excellent summary written by Wade Jones 
of the NEA Syndicate which appeared in many papers. You 
may have read it, but I think it is worth repeating here. 
\nd I am quoting: 

“A plan of action for the first second after an atom bomb 
explodes near you could save your lite. 


“A blinding light will signal an explosion. But don’t look 
toward it. It could destroy your sight, if only for a few 
hours or day 3. 

“If you are in the open, drop to the ground. Curl up and 
try to shield the exposed parts of your body, such as hands, 
neck and face. Lie with your back to the blast, pull your 
coat collar up around your neck and fold your hands over 
your stomach. All this will help reduce flash burns and injury 
from the blast. 

“Stay in your curled-up position for at least 10 seconds. 
By then, the immediate danger is over and it’s safe to 
stand up. 

“If you are outside and within a step or two of some 
protection such as a doorway, a tree or corner of a building, 
get behind it quick. If the shelter is more than a few steps 
away, don’t try to make it. Just drop and curl up as de- 
scribed above, facing away from the bright light. 

“After 10 seconds, staid up and try to get under some- 
thing which will give protection from flying glass and falling 
objects. 

“If you are at home, or in your office, drop to the floor, 
back to windows. Better yet, get under a table, desk or 
counter. ‘The safest places inside a building are alongside 
interior partitions. 

“Remember, do what you’re going to do—fast. You'll 
only have 1 or 2 seconds.” 

This concludes the advice given by Wade Jones in his 
syndicated article. 

Now that business of standing up in 10 seconds may make 
you wonder: 

1. What about those terrible radiations—those neutrons, 
gamma and other kinds of death-dealing rays? 
gamma and other Kinds of death-dealing rays: 

I told you the answer earlier—that deaths due solely to 
these rays are only a small portion of the total casualties. 
In an air burst, most of the radiation danger passes quickly. 

We also know that prompt treatment—especially to pre- 
vent infection of wounds or getting these rays inside your 
body—will go a long way toward reducing the deaths from 
radiation sickness. 

There is a great deal more about this phase of atomic de- 
fense in the weapons effects book that I do not have time to 
Jiscuss here today. Much depends on the over-all defensive 
and recovery measures that are put into effect immediately. 


And that brings us to the emergency services of the many 
kinds of units that will be called into action if an atomic 
attack hits us. You men will be most interested in the prob- 
lems faced by the firefighter. 


Let me say first that the experts tell us that there are no 
special aspects of fires resulting from an A-bomb explosion. 
They say, and I quote: 

“In principle, as regards fire and blast, the same result 
might be achieved by the use of conventional high explosives 
and incendiary bombs.” 


For example, it is figured that the same amount of damage 
could have been inflicted on Hiroshima by the use of about 
325 tons of high explosive and 1,000 tons of incendiary 
bombs. What makes the atom bomb unique is the over- 
whelming nature of its destructiveness. This is especially 
true where incendiary effects are concerned. 

The intense heat waves I mentioned earlier can cause 
fires. Remember how we put up those black-out curtains in 
air-raid drills during the last war? Well, in Japan, the 
heat radiation from the bomb caused thin, dark cotton cloth 
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such as used for black-out curtains to catch fire up to six- 
tenths of a mile from the zero point. Some thin paper and 
dry-rotted wood also began to blaze at this distance. 

On the whole, however, it is believed that relatively few 
of the large and numerous fires that left much of the two 
Japanese cities in ashes were caused by the heat waves. 

In fact, there is evidence that close to the explosion, the 
terrific blast waves following a few seconds behind the heat 
radiation actually may have snuffed out some of the fires 
started by the heat waves. 


What seems more probable is that most of the fires started 
from other or secondary causes. These would include up- 
setting of stoves, electrical short circuits, broken gas lines, 
and so forth. In several cases in Japan, industrial plants were 
set ablaze when the blast overturned furnaces and boilers. 

Once these major fires have started, several things help it 
spread and fast. The blast breaks windows, collapses roofs 
and walls, blows in fire shutters, thus making all types of 
structures vulnerable to the spread of fire and to starting of 
blazes inside fire-resistant buildings. Burning brands from 
nearby buildings enter through these openings. 

Firebreaks were of little avail in the two Japanese cities 

“ . ” y 
except around the edges of the “lost area.”” One trouble was 
that fires started at once on both sides of the firebreaks. 
Combustible material frequently was blown across the fire- 
breaks by the blast of the explosion. 

But there were some cases where firebreaks did help. The 
weapons effects people say that if the breaks had been wider 
—say a hundred feet or more—fewer buildings might have 
been destroyed by fire. 

There are some ways in which an atomic blast actually 
hinders the development of fires. For example, when frame 
houses are completely collapsed and blown down, they do not 
burn as rapidly. Noncombustible debris sometimes covered 
material that would have ignited easily. 

There are two serious problems to be faced by the fire 
fighter. 

One is the loss of men and equipment and the second is 
failure of water supply. 

In Hiroshima, some 70 percent of the fire-fighting equip- 
ment was crushed in collapse of fire houses. Four out of 
every five firemen were unable to go into action. 

I think we have better dispersal of equipment in most of 
our cities, but this dispersal certainly is a factor to be con- 
sidered in planning future preparations against possible 
atomic warfare. 

In both of the Japanese cities, the water supply failed. 
This was not because many underground mains were broken 
or because the pumping stations were hit. 

The pressure went out rapidly because most water lines 
above ground were broken by collapsing buildings and by 
heat from fires which melted the pipes. 

Water lines crossing a bridge in the “lost zone” also are 
in greater danger of being broken as the bridge is distorted 
or collapsed. 

Another problem which perhaps can be tackled more etuci- 
ently in most American cities is clearing paths through the 
debris to permit fire companies to get to their targets. 

We know now, that in an overhead burst, it is reasonably 
safe for the fireman and his equipment to push in right after 
the explosion. 

We do not have to worry too much about radiation. But 
at Nagasaki, one fire company from an area that escaped 








destruction was not able to get within a mile and a quarter 
of the target point because of debris that piled up in the 
streets. ; 

We know a good deal more now about what is called fire 
storms. About 20 minutes after the bomb went off over 
Hiroshima, a wind began blowing toward the burning area 
and reached a velocity of from 30 to 40 miles an hour. 

This kept up for 2 or 3 hours, decreasing to light or mod- 
erate winds varying in direction about 6 hours later. ‘This 
wind was accompanied by intermittent rain over the center 
of Hiroshima. 

Now, because of this strong inward draft at ground level, 
the fire storm proved to be a decisive factor in confining the 
fire to the area where fires had broken out immediately fol- 
lowing the bomb burst. 

Within that area, however, virtually everything that could 
burn, did burn. 

Similar fire storms have been reported after incendiary 
bomb attacks in both Germany and Japan and in large fires 
in the United States. 

However, these fire storms depend on conditions existing 
at the time the bomb is exploded. There was no definite 
storm over Nagasaki, which was much more hilly than 
Hiroshima. 

There the fire tended to rush up valleys, aided by a 35-mile 
wind which developed about 2 hours after the blast. 

The experts figure that the small number of houses ex- 
posed in the long, narrow valley running through Nagasaki 
probably did not furnish sufficient fuel to whip up a fire 
storm. 

In all this discussion of fire effects, it must have become 
plain to you that many of the casualties from atomic bomb 
explosions are going to be flame burns, the same kind of burns 
that would be received in any ordinary fire and flash burns 
from the heat waves. 

In an atomic attack the number of casualties may be far 
greater than in any disaster that we have had to cope 


pe with 
in our country. 


It is believed that burns, both from the immediate intense 
heat waves and the fires that developed were responsible for 
more than half of the fatal casualties at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki and perhaps three out of every four of all casualties. 

The magnitude of this problem points to the urgent neces- 
sity for making plans to deal with thousands of burned 
patients in event of an emergency. 

And that leads me to the third point I wish to stress here 
today—your responsibility as a citizen. 

First, it is evident that volunteering for civil-defense work 
is an absolute necessity. 

Secondly, it is of prime importance that such volunteers 
become skilled at first-aid work by taking refresher courses. 

Third, every possible assistance should be given in en- 
couraging the Red Cross blood-bank program. 

And finally, we should learn all we can about atomic 
energy in its various phases. 

I have been talking about the A-bomb and its potentialities. 
Whether or not you realize it, some of our scientists could 
accuse me of talking about a puny bomb and about a civilian 
defense program that may become obsolete overnight. It is 
not my intention to alarm you, but I feel that before I con- 
clude, I should tell you that if the scientist's calculations 
are correct, almost every measure taken to protect a city 
against an A-bomb of conventional type would ' 
against a hydrogen bomb. 


} 1 
ve useless 
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Most scientists figure that an H-bomb will be almost 
1,000 times as powerful as an A-bomb. 

‘This type of bomb would have an explosive effect of 20,- 
G00,000 tons of TINT. 

‘To explode the H-bomb it will require 1,000,000° of heat, 
) burns from this type of bomb might be expected 
within a radius up to 20 miles from the point of explosion. 

As I said, it is not my intention to alarm you about the H- 

mb, but such a bomb is in the making, for experts are work- 
ing on it as fast as possible. 

In conclusion, nearly 100 scientists, technicians, editors, 
reviewers, when they had finished putting their data to- 


ether, looked back over the 450 pages of this book and then 


and 


wrote: 


lt will be evident that adequate protection against the 


major disaster * * * the organization, preparation, and tech- 
niques designed to dea! with these situations * * * are * * * 
beyond the scope of this book. 

“Their precise nature depends upon many factors which 
must be evaluated nationally. Their application will vary 
with the pattern of regional and community development.” 

It is stated on the basis of our experience at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, should a single atomic bomb be released over 
Pittsburgh, it seems highly unrealistic to prepare for less 
than forty to fifty thousand casualties. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has estimated that the 
ideal treatment for just one severely burned victim of the 
atomic bomb would demand 42 tanks of oxygen, three nurses, 
nearly 3 miles of bandages, and nearly 40 pints of whole 
blood. 


effects of an atomic bomb will require very comprehensive Therefore, gentlemen, it behooves us to learn all we can 
nd detailed planning. Such planning will be necessary to about atomic energy, because the A-bomb is a new weapon 
avoid panic, of great destructive power, and knowledge of an atomic ex- 
“Nass hysteria could convert a minor incident into a plosion is of vital importance to all of us. 
) Aggressors for Peace 
4 A STRONG, AFFIRMATIVE PEACE-SEEKING POLICY 
: By FRANCIS P. MATTHEWS, United States Secretar; of the Navy 
: Delivered at the Celebration of the 150th Anniversary of the Boston Naval Shipyard, 
‘ Boston, Mass., August 25, 1950 
i 
i 
R. chairman, Secretary Tobin, Governor Dever, The establishment of a safe home for liberty in a world 
Mayor Hynes, members of the Armed Forces, which had been dominated by governments existing with- 
ladies and gentlemen, an historic occasion has out regard for the choice of the people, and without the 
transpired in Boston today. The recording of the one hun- consent of those whom they governed, was an epoch-making 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the event in the experience of mankind. It was the culmination 
Boston Naval Shipyard is an event pregnant with signifi- of an expenditure of blood and treasure, and an exemplifica- 
cance for every American. ‘UVhat is true because of the pro- tion of sublime and patriotic heroism such as has never been 
| found effect that the event which we commemorate here surpassed in the historical record of the average man’s cease- 


| had upon the existence of the present day United States 
Navy. Without the contribution which the Boston Naval 
Shipyard has made to the current character of our modern 
Navy, we would not have the most powerful Navy in the 
world today. Without such a Navy and its glorious ac- 
complishments of more than a century and a half, America 
could not have become the leading power in the family of 
nations. Without our Navy's and its Marines’ triumphs on 
the sea, in the air and on the ground, the rare privilege of 









\merican citizenship would lose much of its luster and 
appeal. . 

The Navy has done much to make freedom and liberty 
realities tor every American citizen in a world threatened 
by despotism and tyranny. The Boston Naval Shipyard’s 
part in that accomplishment of the Navy is worthy of the 
nniversary tribute with which we salute its record this 


’ | am grateful for the opportunity of joining with 

vo Secretary of the Navy, in tendering that salute. 
‘Tonight, the world as it was in 1800 when the Boston 

Naval Shipyard was established, is interesting to contem- 
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American Revolution, 
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less struggle to elevate himself from subjugation and serf- 
dom to the exalted stature of a free man. 


The American Colonies had been the theater of that 


struggle. Mas..chusetts and Boston had been the stage on 
which some st vital scenes had transpired. Its be- 
nign results re, even then, beginning to blossom in all 
their frag: romise. 

It hac een a pretty struggle. It involved bitter and 


brutal \ \ien had left home and business and wife and 
children, and had died to make their families and their neigh- 
bor’s families free. They paid the supreme sacrifice to make 
it possible for the children of men to live in dignity and 
self-respect, as the Divine Creator whom they worshipped, 
each in his own way, had decreed was their inalienable right 
and privilege. 

They had launched their fight for that blessing by start- 
ing a war with the mother country. They became aggressors 
for freedom. It was their powder and bullets, fired from the 
protecting ramparts bordering the roadways leading to Con- 
cord and Lexington, that started the fight that was to make 
them free. As the firers of the first shot to reverberate 
around the world, they were the aggressors in the Revolu- 
tionary War, but they violated the peace of their time in a 
most holy cause. 


‘They sought liberty for mankind. They battled to make 
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men free. They gave the world the ideal of man living in 
the majesty of his individual independence, and enjoying 
personal sovereignty over the destiny of his own soul. 

It grips our hearts as we contemplate the enormity of the 
issue which their struggle embraced. Until they flew the 
banner of their cause, the world was mostly unaware of the 
goal which they espoused. Men’s minds and bodies and 
souls were in chains, forged by despotic rulers who denied 
the principle that natural and unalienable rights exist for 
equal enjoyment by every human being. It was in a world 
universally joining in the rejection of that philosophy that 
they pursued their cause to victory. 

The fruits of that victory have illumined the course of 
human experience in every generation and in every land 
throughout the intervening years. We, and our predecessors 
as Americans, have endured and flourished because of them. 

They strengthen and make vibrant our system of govern- 
ment. They are reflected in the assurance which character- 
izes the relations of the citizen of this Nation with his 
Government. They are embodied in the confidence with 
which Americans regard their national future. They touch 
every home in the land, and they color and shade the social 
texture of our national family life. 

If the battles of the Revolutionary War had been lost; 
if defeat had been the outcome instead of victory, the United 
States of America would never have been born. The history 
of the world could now well be a bleak and dismal record 
to review. If men had not had the will and the courage to 
fight and sacrifice and suffer and die at Concord and Lexing- 
ton, at Bunker Hill, at Ticonderoga, at Brandywine, at 
Philadelphia, at Valley Forge, at Yorktown and on many 
other battlefields of the Revolution there would be no 
Fourth of July to celebrate, no Liberty Bell to revere, no 
Washington Monument or Lincoln Memorial to cherish, 
nor any other of our many inspiring national traditions to 
stir our souls and animate our patriotic emotions. 

Nor would there be many of the blessings which dis- 
tinguish our favored American way of life from the com- 
mon lot of the average citizen under every other government 
in the world. 

We of this generation must be brought to realize that 
those blessings and our favored position as a nation did not 
just come naturally. 

They are the precious fruit of pain and suffering. They 
are the product of bravery and courage. They were won 
through the grimmest of self-sacrifice. They were possible 
because, as pilgrims and pioneers, the colonists of that day 
were hardened and trained by rigid self-denial for the test 
in mind and soul and body that the struggle for the freedom 
they craved involved. They realized the cost they would have 
to pay to attain their cherished goal. They measured the 
price that would be exacted in blood and tears and treasure 
to achieve the priceless possession and the unfettered en- 
joyment of the sacred privileges of liberty and freedom with 
which, through their God-fearing philosophy, they knew all 
men are endowed by their Creator. 

We live in America today as their descendants and their 
successors. We are the most favored beneficiaries of their 
unselfishness, of their intrepid fortitude, of their penetrating 
foresight, of their sublimely inspired vision. The heritage of 
the accumulated blessings flowing from the cost they ex- 
pended to vindicate their concept of human life, and the 
nature of man’s unalienable rights in its enjoyment, have 
been bestowed upon us with lavish unrestraint. 


We are the trustees of this sacred inheritance. 





The perpetuation of their victory, and the survival of the 
doctrine that governments are instituted among men to 
secure the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
to mankind, will depend upon our individual worthiness to 
be citizens of the Nation they founded under God. 

The test which confronts us, my fellow Americans, is-no 
less than that. It is as grave as the issue which made the 
Colonists aggressors for liberty at Concord and Lexington, 
and sustained them through the ordeal which culminated in 
their immortal triumph at Yorktown. 

The question which each of us individually must answer 
in the privacy of our own consciences, and which collectively 
as a nation we must answer before the world is: Are we 
worthy of the sacred trust that has been imparted to us? 

Will we preserve inviolate the precious charter of in- 
dividual liberty that is America, and ours to enjoy as her 
people ? 

We have become the custodians of the Holy Grail from 
which emanates the inspiration of the Magna Carta and the 
Declaration of Independence. 

We are the repository of the Ark of the Covenant, in 
which are enshrined the imperishable hopes of man to live 
in peace and freedom. 

Will we prove worthy of that trust? Will we prove true 
to our sacred mission? Will we survive the test? 

I believe we shall. I am convinced we will because valiant 
and brave men from the homes and families of America are 
dying in Korea today in vindication of our national char- 
acter and in fulfillment of the sacred mission that is ours. 

Those men, in life, had but one desire in their hearts. 
Like all Americans, they craved peace. They hated nobody. 
They coveted nothing from anybody or any other nation. 
They knew of nothing any other nation could give them or 
our Nation that we did not have except peace—peace with 
freedom and honor. 

Their sacrifice is our challenge. Let each one of us ask 
ourselves in our secret hearts, are we worthy of the price 
they are pouring out on the altar of peace and freedom. In 
our national consciousness let us inquire, as this Nation's 
citizens, are we collectively worthy of their last full measure 
of devotion? 

It behooves each one of us to get right with 
we are not already in line on that issue. There is nothing 
that we can give our country in its present grave need that 
can surpass the price delivered at her shrine by our soldier 
dead who have died in Korea. 


himself if 


The Boston Naval Shipyard, in all its 150 years of ob- 
servations and memories, can find no more exalted patriot- 
ism to extol than their contribution to our country and the 
world represents. 

The greatest challenge of our national life confronts us. 
It is for us in our generation to decide if it is ever again to 
be possible for men to live in freedom and peace. That is 
the struggle of the Revolution over again, not to acquire 
liberty and freedom, but to preserve them for ourselves, for 
the whole of mankind and its posterity. 

Only an affirmative and vigorous national policy will 
make that possible. A true democracy ordinarily does not 
seek international accord through resort to violence. For 
163 years, the United States has settled its international dif- 
ferences through peaceful negotiation. Never have we drawn 
the sword unless first attacked and so compelled to fight in 
self-defense. It is possible that we shall be forced to alter that 
pacific policy. 
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ervation in the present world can be purchased 
ho are capable of resisting successfully a viola- 
rights. We have no choice other than to build 
wwer to the strength which will make it im- 
enemy to overcome us. To reach that posi- 
ie resources of the Nation should be dedicated. 
ready to ward off any possible attack, 
‘rsing the traditional attitude of a democracy, we 
oldly proclaim our undeniable objective to be a world 
peace. ‘To have peace we should be willing, and declare 


tention to pay any price, even the price of instituting a 
war to compel cooperation for peace. 
nly the torces who do not want peace would oppose our 


Air Power in the Korean 


efforts to transform the hostile nations embroiled in the 
present international conflicts into a tranquil world. They 
would brand our program as imperialistic aggression. We 
could accept that slander with complacency, for in the im- 
plementation of a strong, affirmative, peace-seeking policy, 
though it cast us in a character new to a true democracy, 
an initiator of a war of aggression, it would win for us a 
proud and popular title; we would become the first aggres- 
sors for peace, 

It is a role which, in my opinion, we cannot escape. It is 
a clause to which we shall be compelled to dedicate our total 
and ultimate resources. From no other course can there be 
effected the salvation of the free world. 


Conflict 


STRENGTHENING OUR AIR FORCE 
By THOMAS K. FINLETTER, United States Secretary of the Air Force 
Delivered at the Annual Airpower Banquet of the Air Force Association, Boston, Mass., August 26, 1950 


OST, if not all, of you are Air Force veterans of 

World War IL. Your courage, sacrifice, and skill 
J were essential factors in achieving a great military 
Your success established the United States Air 
Force as a major element in our defense structure. It is 
particularly appropriate, therefore, that 1 talk to you tonight 
about our present position—of the events in Korea and of 
the effect which the Korean war has had on our Defense 
Department. — 


Victory 


Communist aggression in Korea, of course, has great 
significance for our Defense Establishment and therefore for 
air power. But the special significance is not military. The 
controlling point about this Communist aggression in the 
lar East is that it is the great test of the United Nations. 
It is the first time that the United Nations has stood up as 
a body to oppose its force to the force of aggressors. 

This is a hopeful thing; for in a United Nations, backed 
by adequate strength, lies our hope for peace. Terrible as 
all war is—and this one is no exception—the Korean ag- 
gression does have possibilities for good in it. For it may be 
that if we of the free world act with sufficient determina- 
tion and wisdom we may have started the long-needed 


strengthening of the United Nations for the great task for 
which it is intended—the enforcement of peace. 
lt is important to understand the nature of the Ameri- 


in ision to play our part along with other United Nations 
in resisting the Communist aggression in Korea. This de- 
cision was not a United States decision alone. The United 
States resolutely and actively joined with other countries of 
the United Nations in determinining not to put up with 
attack on free peoples by misguided armies acting 


under the direction of authoritarian breakers of the peace. 


tis test 


he United Nations has a special responsibility with re- 
Korea. The Republic of Korea, limited to that part 

uth of the thirty-eighth parallel because of Soviet refusal 
rmit a free election north of that parallel, had been 
der the auspices of the United Nations General As- 

.. It was established as a sovereign government by the 

ree vote of the people of that area, in an election which was 
nervised by a United Nations Commission. That Com- 
mn was not permitted by the Russians to enter the terri- 


tory which they were occupying north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel. ‘The Republic of Korea has been recognized by the 
majority of the free nations of the world and by the United 
Nations as the only legitimate government for the area. In 
accordance with a United Nations resolution American 
troops were withdrawn from Korea, and their withdrawal 
was observed and verified by the United Nations Commis- 
sion on the spot. The same resolution provided for the with- 
drawal of Russian forces but the United Nations Commis- 
sion was not permitted to verify the withdrawal. To help 
train the forces of the Republic of Korea in the defense of 
their country the United States set up a military advisory 
group and this Government has furnished about $500,000,000 
worth of military and economic aid to the Republic of Korea 
to enable them to strengthen their economy and prepare 
themselves for defense. 

The question must immediately rise in your mind: “Why 
then were the Communists so successful in their attack on 
the Army of the Korean Republic?” The answer is that the 
invaders, aided by materiel and training from the outside, 
prepared themselves well for their act of violence. It seems 
to be the rule that it is difficult for those who wish to live 
in peace to prepare themselves for war, but that those who 
are bent on murdering their neighbors prepare themselves 
quite effectively for the event. This is what happened in 
Korea. The so-called Peoples Army of North Korea was 
splendidly equipped with Russian and Japanese material 
which had been captured by the Russians. The invading army 
was exceptionally well trained—especially for night opera- 
tions. When the Red aggressors started over the thirty- 
eighth parallel their army was vastly superior in power to 
anything that stood to resist them in the Republic of Korea. 

Across the straits, about 400 miles away, stood the Ameri- 
can occupation forces. I emphasize the term occupation 
forces. The American troops in Japan were not intended 
for a land battle against aggression in China or Korea. The 
American forces in and about Japan were intended to carry 
out the duties of occupation and to defend a disarmed Japan 
against attack by air or sea. 

This was a correct disposition of military power. While 
recognizing our treaty obligations and that areas of special 
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it was not and it must not be the 
of the Defense Department to dispose of forces 
in being—especially ground forces—capable of resisting ag- 
gression at all parts of the world. Any such military con- 


cept would be absurd; it could not possibly be carried out. 


Strategic importance exist, 


purpose 


This point bears also on the original American determina- 
tion to support fully the decision of the United Nations to 
resist authoritarian attack on the Korean Republic. The de- 
cision of the United States Government to do its share in 
resisting this aggression was not made because of the pres- 
ence of the American forces in Japan or because the forces 
we had offered a chance of easy ‘success. The decision was on 
a much higher ground. It was on the higher principle and 
the higher aspiration that the free peoples in the United 
Nations had determined that only through resistance would 
they be able to put an end to the recurring jabs and irrita- 
tions of those who use war to further their own imperialistic 
and subversive purposes. 

We are now paying the price for our determination to 
fight for the cause of peace. 

It is of the highest importance that the United Nations 
continue its support of the Korean operations and that as 
many troops of as many nations as possible get into the 
defense against the northern aggression. In the nature of 
things, the American troops, being on the spot, have had to 
carry, with their allies of the Korean Republic, the burden 
of the fighting. But other nations have participated in the 
United Nations defense on the sea and in the air and ground 
troops are coming. We can look forward dimly through the 
haze to the world of peace which may evolve from this united 
strength of the free world. 


Let us not, though, underestimate the difficulties of the 
campaign. The aggressors are fighting close to the lines of 
supply of those who are furnishing them with the materials 
of war. They are in a position to obtain additional man- 
power from regions close to them. We of the United Nations 
on the other hand have to transport our men and supplies 
across thousands of miles of land, sea, and air. 

I must mention at this point the highly favorable reports 
that have come to us as to the courage and fighting quality 
of our associates of the Korean Republic. The Korean Re- 
public’s troops have recovered from the original assault and 
are fighting with determination, skill, courage and success. 


It has not been pleasant to read of the steady advance of 
the Communist forces. But if we realize the vastness of the 
preparations of the aggressor and the small numbers of 
American troops who were available in the early days, we 
must have a sense of admiration for the skillful delaying 
action which the smaller numbers of American and Republic 
troops have carried out. 

But the number of miles per division which the United 
Nations forces have to defend is still large and the reserves 
on the spot are not what we would like them to be. Never- 
theless, we can look with pride on the improvised but heroic 
defense which the United Nations troops have put up. 

Naturally you will be interested in the role which air 
power has played in the Korean conflict. The Air Force 
planes in Japan, in accordance with the purpose for which 
they were intended, were a mixture of jet intercepter planes 
of the F-80 type, a light bomber group equipped with B-26s 
and three fighter bomber groups equipped with F-80s. The 
F-80 is not the ultimate in fighter bombers but it has proved 
itself an effective interim weapon. All objective reports from 
Korea support the fact that this conclusion, based upon peace- 
time tests, has been confirmed fully by the greater test of 











war. The range of the F-80s was extended by improvising 
large wing tanks so that the F-80s could remain over the 
battlefield for a substantial period of time—even close to 
the ground where the highest consumption of jet fuel takes 
place. The F-80s drove the enemy planes from the air, and 
the United Nations have had from the beginning practically 
total air superiority. The Communist forces did use at the 
outset some piston-engine Yak planes but the presence of the 
F-80s has driven them from the air with insignificant re- 
sistance on their part. 

Other planes too have been used. Because of the complete 
air superiority assured by our jet fighters we have been 
able to use some older types of aircraft also. The World 
War II piston-engined F-51 and the twin Mustang F-82 
have also played important roles as ground attack and fighter 
bomber by night as well as day. Navy and Marine planes too 
have been effective in close support. 

The medium bombers, the B-29s, have also been used in 
the land battle. At the outset we had two-thirds of a group 
of B-29s on Guam and these were brought to Okinawa. The 
Air Force augmented this force by 4 groups of B-29s which 
since then have bombed the rear areas of the Communist 
army to carry out the fundamental strategic purpose of deny- 
ing the sources of supply to the fighting enemy at the front. 
The B-29s have even been brought into the tactical effort 
and on occasions have bombed concentrations of troops, 
bridges, and other military targets close to the battle area. 

You may be interested in some of the hasty comments that 
have been made relative to the capacity of the jet F-80 as 
contrasted with slower conventional fighters such as the 
World War II F-5is. It has been suggested that the F-80 
is so fast that it cannot hit its target as well as the slower 
F-51. I don’t know what conclusion should be drawn from 
this statement but I suppose the conclusion would be that the 
Air Force should reduce its emphasis on jets and should 
substitute the slower piston engine planes for them. 

Any such policy would be disastrous. The first task of 
an air force is to get air superiority and this can be done 
only by having airplanes which are fast enough and have 
fire power enough to drive the enemy from the skies. In 
tactical warfare only the modern jets can achieve this air 
superiority. The slower piston engine planes of World War 
II would not last long against a force of fast jets. If the 
enemy were to make the mistake of putting in jet planes to 
contest our superiority we would soon find out the impor- 
tance of the F-80s in unmistakable terms. 

I do not mean to suggest that there must not be specializa- 
tion in the types of planes with which the Air Force will 
be equipped—especially in the tactical field. Even though, 
as I have said, planes are adaptable and can be used for pur- 
poses other than their primary mission, the kind of Air 
Force we need will have to be equipped with specialized 
planes, some designed for interception, others for close sup- 
port, others for deeper-in attack bombing and strafing, and 
others for night fighting and for bad weather conditions. 
The characteristics needed for each of these functions of 
course varies. There may well be, with an Air Force of 
sufficient size to permit such degree of specialization, a role 
for slower planes for certain purposes. But any suggestion 
that the jet will not be heavily relied on in the future is 
incorrect. 

One further point. The overwhelming air superiority 
which we possess in Korea has meant not ohly that the Air 
Force and the Navy’s carrier-based planes have destroyed the 
basic supplies which feed the enemy army, such as the gaso- 
line and oil located in tank farms, but we have also knocked 
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the main lines of communica- 
from the rear of the enemv’s lines to the front. The 
railroad lines have been seriously interfered with, the bridges 
are down, vehicles have been destroyed, modern communica- 
tions from the rear to the front have almost ceased to exist. 
This is paying dividends and will continue to pay dividends. 
We are all looking to the time when the cumulative effect 
of this attrition of supplies will play a decisive and perhaps 
overwhelming role in the defeat and destruction of the in- 
vading arTiny. 
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Now we must not be misled by the specialized events of 
the Korean aggression into wrong ideas as to the nature of 
the Defense Establishment we need to carry out our basic 


stratevyv. 


\s I see it, we must know what our strategy would be in 
the event of total war before we can calculate the kind of 
Defense Establishment that we must have. We must first 


examine the tasks we have to perform before we can pic- 
tend to determine the kind of force we want to have. 

As I see it our fundamental tasks are the following: 

First, the United States must have in being a force which 
is capable of defending our own country against strategic 
air attack by the enemy. 

We must build up our radar techniques and installations 
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wl 


our intercepting forces and our especialized missiles 
lich will, to the greatest extent possible, blunt the attack 
of the enemy’s strategic bombing force. 

In this role, as in most of the roles which our Defense 
Department will have to play, the combined operations of 
the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy (including the 
(Marines) will be required. 


Second, we must have in being a force of unmistakable 
power which will destroy the enemy's capacity to fight in 
the event that he makes the mistake of starting an aggres- 
ive war against our free world. | refer of course to the 
strategic Air Force, aided to, the maximum extent possible, 
as in all tasks, by the Army and the Navy. This strategic 
\ir Force must be unmistakably good. No effort must be 
spared to see to it that this strategic Air Force constitutes 
of such violence that it will 
make it clear to anyone who thinks of attacking us or the 
ociety of which we are a part that it will be a most mistaken 


thing 


a detensive countermeasure 


to do. 


| know that all of you are fully aware of the importance 
of this strategic air arm, but I must lay special emphasis on 
vou who understand it so well. Winston 
Churchill said recently that it was this force which was de- 
fending the peace of Europe and of the world. This was 
no overstatement. It is a curious thing this preparation of 


even betore 


violence in the interests of peace, but that is the way it is. 
Ihe more violent the potentiality of our air arm the greater 
s the hope that it will never be used. 


the next task of our strategy is to maintain the lines of 
ea communications as free as possible from enemy attack. 
lor the defense of this free world, centering as it does in 
large measure around the North Atlantic Treaty arrange- 
indispensable in the kind of society which we think 
right is to survive in the world of today. 
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‘ arrangements for the defense of the free world, and 
in particular for the defense of the West, are mixed military 
and political matters into which I will not go in any detail 
tonight. | will say only that it requires a combined determina- 
tion of the major powers of the free world, each to do his 
and to ly the matter of defending our 
society even at the cost of heavy 


share take serious 


sacrifice. 


common 





The United States, I think, stands ready to play its part. 
The recent recommendations for substantial military defense- 
assistance programs—the recommendation for an increase 
of $4,000,000,000 over the present amount of one and one 
quarter billions for the current fiscal year-—shows, I think, 
the temper of the United States and its willingness to do its 
part. =r 

But the effort must be a combined one. It must be one in 
which all of us, preferring liberty and decency to authori- 
tarian rule, will be willing to make serious sacrifices. For 
I believe that the determination to resist the aggressive 
forces let loose in the world contains at least the hope that 
aggression may be banished. If we combine the determina- 
tion not to be destroyed by aggression with the willingness 
to ge far in agreeing to new ideas which will make aggres- 
sion impossible, or at least improbable, we can have the hope 
that World War III will be avoided and that a regime of 
peace which will control these awful modern weapons of 
destruction will be established. 

I am, as you see, cautious in my statement of hope, for I 
believe that nothing but the highest wisdom, character, and 
willingness to envisage new solutions of a kind which the 
nations have never embarked upon before can give us any 
real assurance that the possibility of a world of permanent 
and enforced peace can be attained. 

| would like to make a few remarks about the way in 
which we are building our increased defense forces. The ag- 
gressor’s strike at the Republic of Korea brought in vivid 
terms to the American people and their Government the 
necessity for a stronger defense establishment. It therefore 
became necessary to lay the plans quickly for this build-up 
in our military force. | am glad to be able to say that the 
plans for this build-up were formulated sensibly, in accord- 
ance with commonly agreed plans, and with complete har- 
mony among the three services. This came about in the 
following way. 

For months the Joint Chiefs of Staff had been studying 
the kind of military forces which they believed to be neces- 
sary to meet the responsibilities of the United States in the 
world of today. Their conclusions had been just about made 
final by the time the Communist attack took place in Korea. 
A few days after that attack occurred, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were able to make an agreed recommendation as to the 
build-up of the Army, Navy, and Air Force which in theu 
opinion was necessary. In the case of the Air Force, as you 
know, the build-up was to be 58 groups as a result of addi- 
tional appropriations over the normal appropriations in the 
fiscal year 1951, with a target program of 69 groups. Cor- 
responding increases in the Army and Navy and a supple- 
mental appropriation for the Navy to buy reserve planes for 
their carriers, all approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, were 
agreed upon. 

These recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
approved by the Joint Secretaries, the new organization com- 
posed of the Secretaries of the Army, of the Navy, and of 
the Air Force which is doing, I think, an important work 
in helping achieve the unification of our services. They were 
then submitted to the Secretary of Defense, approved. by 
him, relayed to the President of the United States, and made 
the basis of his recommendation for increased military ap- 
propriations totaling about eleven and a half billion dollars 
of additional appropriations for fiscal 1951 over the basic 
budget of about $13,000,000,000. 

Now the point about this, and it is a very important point 
indeed, is that an orderly and agreed procedure has been 
established, and I hope is here to stay, for the determination 
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of the military needs of the country. If this precedent is 
maintained—and every effort must be made to see that it 
is maintained—the size and striking power of our Defense 
Establishment will be determined by orderly processes by 
those charged with the duties of making these determina- 
tions. We can, I hope, count in the future on expert advice 
as to what the country needs for its military purposes. To be 
sure, these statements of those who have the responsibility 
for the defense forces must always meet with the approval 
of the civilian authorities whose responsibility it is to make 
the final determination. But the importance of this orderly 
arrangement within the Defense Establishment itself is a 
happy augur for the future. 

Under this arrangement, the build-up of the Air Force 
will be, in my opinion, satisfactory. This is not to say that 
there are not many things which have to be done to strength- 
en our air arm. The heavy reliance which the country, and 
indeed all of the free world, places on our Air Force in 
being is such that we must spare no effort to see to it that 
this force is right. We will therefore move on urgently 


to strengthen our air arm. We will seek to build those in- 
ake the planes and 
missiles which will make our Air Force capable, within the 
limits of present applied science, of carrying out its task. 
I am sure that the American people expect nothing less. 


stallations, acquire the equipment and n 


I will not say that | am satisfied with our air arm as it 
now stands. It is good. Under the able leadership of my 
predecessor, Stuart Symington, and the present Chief of 
Staft, General Vandenberg, the Air Force has been made 
into something of which the country may be proud. 


But I assure you that we are not complacent or self- 
satisfied about our Air Force—even at the 69-group level. 
We are searching out and will continue to search out every 
possible deficiency in our air power—in our bases, our instal- 
lations, our planes, the training of the men and everything 
else that goes to make up a fighting Air Force. We will 
remedy deficiencies as we find them. We intend to have the 
kind of Air Force the country needs in the air age. I pledge 
you we will leave nothing undone which can lead us to 


this end. 
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